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THE LIP-READING TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


AM frequently asked by persons who 

have recently become hard of hearing 
whether, if they learned lip-reading, there 
would be openings for them as teachers 
in the institutions for the deaf. I am 
obliged to tell them that, in my opinion, 
a deaf child needs a teacher with good 
ears, even more than a hearing child does. 
Of course, if the child were taught by 
signs and the finger alphabet, the deaf- 
ness of the teacher would not be so im- 
portant; but it is of vital importance, 
where the child is taught by the oral 
method, that every teacher he has should 
be able to hear and correct his defects 
of speech. 

This objection to a hard-of-hearing 
teacher for deaf children does not at all 
hold, however, in the case of a hard-of- 
hearing teacher of lip-reading for deaf 
adults; in fact, in the latter case, other 
things being equal, the hard-of-hearing 
teacher who is himself a good lip-reader 
surpasses the hearing teacher. A teacher 
should master his subject practically as 
well as theoretically, and this the hearing 
teacher of lip-reading can never fully do. 
Then, too, the hard-of-hearing teacher 
can put himself in the pupil’s place as the 
hearing teacher cannot; he understands 
from his own experience the difficulties 
to be met and conquered, and his sym- 
pathy with the pupil’s aims and efforts 
is no small item in his efficiency. 

So I tell my inquirers that, though 
there are no openings for them in the 
institutions for the deaf, there are good 
oppertunities for them as teachers of lip- 
reading to adults, provided they have the 


requisite characteristics for success. Such 
teaching is not done on salary, however ; 
it is done independently, and each teacher 
must in large measure create his or her 
own clientele. Help may be and is given, 
but all the help in the world will not 
avail unless the teacher knows how to 
take advantage of it. But the teacher 
who does know how, and who can “make 
good,” can earn a larger income than 
many a teacher on a salary. 

Most of those who make these in- 
quiries of me are women, and many of 
them are or were teachers in schools for 
the hearing ; but the right kind of a man, 
as well as a woman, and others besides 
those with teaching experience, can suc- 
ceed in this work if they have the quali- 
ties that bring success. What these quali- 
ties are I shall try to make clear. 

From the personal standpoint, the 
teacher of lip-reading should be of at 
least not unpleasing looks. I do not know 
that there is any one who would acknowl- 
edge that he were otherwise, so perhaps 
this lets in everybody! An expressive 
face, at least fairly regular teeth, and a 
good mouth are assets. Youth is an ad- 
vantage ; the best teachers are not trained 
over the age of 35 to 40, and if the can- 
didate is in the twenties, so much the 
better. An optimistic temperament, 
strength of character, patience, cheer, 
and courage, and, in short, that subtle 
thing we call personality these any 
teacher ought to have, and particularly 
a teacher of lip-reading. 

From the more technical standpoint a 
teacher should have a good general edu- 
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cation, preferably at least a high school 
or a normal school training. The special 
training that the teacher needs is first to 
acquire skill in reading the lips. The 
one objection to a hard-of-hearing teacher 
of lip-reading is that he will not know 
when his pupil makes a mistake; but if 
the teacher is a good lip-reader, very few 
mistakes will escape him. Merely to be 
able to read the lips, however, does not 
make one a teacher of the art; normal 
training also is essential. The teacher 
should have a thorough basic knowledge 
of phonetics and of the particular appli- 
cation of phonetics to the revealing as 
well as to the formative movement of the 
different sounds. He should have a 
practical knowledge of the psychology as 
well as of the physiology of lip-reading. 
He should have a ready familiarity with 
the methods of developing lip-reading 
skill along all lines, according to the 
needs of the pupils, and he should have 
experience in applying his knowledge and 
his methods. 

The requirements mentioned are neces- 
sary to the making of a teacher, but a 
teacher working independently must also 
have business ability to make a financial 
success of his profession. Many are the 
qualities that go to make up this qualifi- 
cation, and they are largely developed by 
experience. But ability to take the lead 
in things, to get things done, to think 
out problems for oneself, to stand on 
one’s own feet—these are the foundation, 
and he who has them need not fear. for 
the rest. 

The field for good lip-reading teachers 
is still far from exhausted; there are not 
enough such teachers in different parts 
of the country. And yet care and judg- 
ment are necessary on the part of a 
teacher in choosing a place to locate. 
The percentage of a given population who 
are hard of hearing is comparatively 
small. No exact estimate has ever been 
made, but probably at least three in a 
hundred persons are sufficiently deaf as 
to be in need of help. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, that would mean about 
3,000,000 in the United States. This 


estimate, of course, refers to the adventi- 
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tiously deaf, and to the great majority 
such deafness comes some time after the 
twelfth or thirteenth year. Some otolo- 
gists estimate that as high as Io per cent 
of the adult population have more or less 
serious deficiency in hearing—an esti- 
mate that would make the total of hard- 
of-hearing adults in the United States in 
the neighborhood of 5,000,000. But not 
half, not a tenth, of the hard of hearing 
in a given population are receptive to the 
lip-reading teacher’s plea. A music 
teacher can go into a town of 5,000 in- 
habitants and form a good class, but a 
lip-reading teacher would probably not 
find more than a handful of pupils in 
such a town, and the “supply” would 
soon be exhausted. A teacher might go 
to a town like that where a class was 
formed and ready, but it should be With 
the idea of finishing the work there 
within a limited time and then going else- 
where. 

A population of about 100,000 is the 
minimum that should be selected for 
permanent location, and even that is too 
small unless conditions are favorable. If 


'a large element of the population were 


foreign, for example, or negro, it would 
cut down the field by just so much. But 
any progressive city of 100,000 or more 
of chiefly native, Anglo-Saxon, or Teu- 
tonic stock should prove a fertile field 
for an aggressive teacher. Such a city 
would support half a dozen or more 
“eye, ear, nose, and throat” specialists, 
and their coéperation should be secured ; 
but it would not support more than one 
lip-reading teacher. Only the largest cit- 
ies have room for two or more teachers. 
There are about 50 cities in the United 
States of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
Many of these still have no teacher 
specializing in the instruction of lip-read- 
ing to hard-of-hearing adults. In addi- 
tion to this field, however, there are many 
smaller cities, not too far apart, that pro- 
vide good opportunities to a teacher who 
will divide his or her time between two 
or three of them, either at the same time 
or going from one to the other at differ- 
ent seasons of the year; and Canada 
holds out opportunities both east and 
west. 
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Teachers will find it well, wherever 
possible, to locate in or near their home 
towns; in fact, the field is widened to 
towns and cities considerably under 100,- 
ooo population for teachers living at 
home who wish not so much to support 
themselves as to earn their own spending 
money, or who wish to be employed for 
only part time. In any case, there is an 
advantage in working in a community 
where the conditions are known, where 
at least some physicians and men of rep- 
utation are ready to give support and 
speak a good word, and where expenses 
of operation are naturally at a minimum. 

Every hard-of-hearing person in his 
“teens,” or older, is a “prospect” for the 
lip-reading teacher, but not every pros- 
pect becomes a pupil. There are various 
reasons why different ones do not take 
up the study. Not a few of the hard of 
hearing are “too old.” These should not 
be urged against their will, for age does 
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make a difference, and, over sixty, the 
chances are as much against as they are 
for the pupil’s success ; and yet there are 
many instances of success at sixty-five 
and seventy. Others of the hard of hear- 
ing “don’t believe” in lip-reading, or they 
“don’t want to take the trouble,” or they 
“prefer their instruments.” These may 
be converted and are legitimate subjects 
for the teacher’s campaign; in fact, they 
are being converted right along. There 
has been a very decided change in the 
attitude of the hard of hearing within 
the last ten years, and as the circle of 
lip-readers constantly widens, and as it is 
increasingly shown that lip-reading, while 
not a perfect substitute for hearing, is a 
very real help, the field for teachers of 
the art is becoming all the time greater 
and more fruitful. It is a profession that 
the well-equipped teacher can take up 
with confidence. 


HOW THE INDIAN WAS MADE: A CHEROKEE LEGEND 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


N THE beginning of all things the 

Great Spirit made the earth and 
placed upon it all the trees and plants; 
then he filled the woods with animals 
and the water with fishes. He made 
beautiful birds to sing in the trees; but 
still he felt that there was something 
lacking. He wanted to make one more 
thing—a thing that should be wiser and 
more beautiful than all the others; so he 
thought and thought, and at last he de- 
cided to make a man. 

Very carefully he selected some nice, 
soft clay and gently molded and smoothed 
it until he had made a fine man. Then 
he placed him in the oven to bake, but 
he became so interested in watching the 
other things grow that he forgot all 
about the poor man in the oven and he 
was burned as black as a coal. In dis- 
gust, the Great Spirit took him out of 
the oven and threw him away over into 
Africa, where he has lived ever since. 


Sut the Great Spirit was not discour- 
aged. He took a new piece of clay and 
molded a better man than the first one. 
This time he was so afraid that the man 
would burn that he took him out of the 
oven too soon, and he was all white and 
only half baked. Then the Great Spirit 
caught him up by one foot and threw him 
over into Europe, where he is living now. 

Now, the third time, the Great Spirit 
determined that he would not make a 
mistake of any kind. The new man was 
made even more carefully than the others 
had been, and when he was put in the 
oven the Great Spirit watched him every 
minute. The very instant that he became 
a beautiful coppery brown the Great 
Spirit drew him out and looked at him 
with delight, for he was more beautiful 
than any of the other things on the earth. 
For his home he gave the coppery-brown 
man his own favorite country of America 
and called him an Indian—the same name 
that we call him to this very day. 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA: 


T WAS 3 o'clock in the morning of 

a bleak March day in 1877. In the 
darkness the raw wind swept over the 
vast levels of the Kansas prairie, vainly 
searching for some obstacle to spend its 
force upon. It met the slight excrescence 
of the few low wooden structures that 
bore the proud title of Dodge City and 
passed disdainfully on, never heeding the 
desertion of some flakes of the snow it 
was hurrying westward, as they softly 
settled in the lee of the buildings. The 
yellow lights still stared through the win- 
dows of the saloons and gambling houses 
that composed the main street. The si- 
lence of the night, which hitherto had 
been only broken by a burst of drunken 
song or the loud quarreling of the gam- 
blers, followed sometimes by the report 
of a pistol, was now invaded by a new 
sound, as the Santa Fé express rolled 
sullenly in from outer darkness and 
stopped at the rough little station. No 
one boarded the train, and but one pas- 
senger stepped from the warm comfort 
of the Pullman to the dismal coldness of 
the dark platform. He was a tall, slight 
young fellow whose eyes, deep set in a 
pale, refined face, peered forth into the 
night from beneath heavy, arching eye- 
brows. 

“Drummer” was the night operator’s 
first thought; but he immediately aban- 
doned this hypothesis when he saw, by 
the flaring light of his lamp, that the 
spare, straight figure was clothed in sober 
black; that no diamond blazed from his 
shirt front and no rings adorned the 
long, powerful fingers. “Gambler” was 
the only alternative. 

The stranger watched the red lights on 
the last coach of the heavy train as it 
slipped away from the little settlement 
and plunged once more into the limitless 
blackness of the plain, sweeping away 
with it the last vestige of the East and 
his former life. With a quick gesture of 
both hands, as of one breaking some- 
thing and tossing it aside, he turned to 
the operator for information, and. five 
minutes later entered the low-ceilinged 
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A BIT OF ACTUAL HISTORY 


public room of the two-story frame 
structure bearing the palatial name of 
The Mansion House. 

Though it was an hour when people 
who had nothing else to do were sup- 
posed to be asleep, there were several 
men seated about the stove, with no other 
apparent occupation than that of silently 
masticating plug tobacco and expelling 
the product upon the sawdust box or its 
immediate vicinity. The light from the 
dull kerosene lamp on the rough table in 
the middle of the room fell upon the pale, 
rather handsome young face of the new- 
comer, with its marks of scholarly re- 
finement, in sharp contrast with the rough, 
somewhat brutal visages of those about 
him. He bore the manifest evidences of 
eastern breeding and eastern culture that 
seemed strange to this low-studded room 
of a frontier tavern. 

The group eyed the young stranger 
with some curiosity, which was evidently 
heightened and in a measure changed to 
amusement when he stated his wants to 
the proprietor and announced that he 
was a minister and was going to settle 
in Dodge. There was no audible com- 
ment, however. Anybody was accepted 
in Dodge who minded his own business. 
The place had never included a minister 
among its citizens, nor was it altogether 
certain in the minds of the men about 
the stove that it wanted one. There were 
but few channels in their business life 
through which his money could get into 
circulation, since he probably would not 
drink, gamble, or patronize the dance 
halls. He might possibly injure business 
by discouraging these lucrative occupa- 
tions; but this latter contingency was so 
remote and incredible that they scarcely 
gave it a thought. 

Strangers who sought the greater free- 
dom of western civilization were gener- 
ally reticent as regarded personal history, 
and the West, respecting their reticence, 
never sought by direct question to pene- 
trate the veil. Therefore the young scion 
of the effete East, as he shared the si- 
lence and lack of occupation that seemed 
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sq satisfactory to his companions, had 
ample time on this dismal March night 
to realize that he had come unheralded, 
unexpected, probably undesired, to a 
place whose whole spirit was utterly 
foreign to all his past experience. 

Long before the cold winter sun ven- 
tured to peep above the level horizon a 
frowzy servant announced breakfast. 
There was an abundance of a powerful 
black fluid called coffee, of good bacon, 
and chunks of corn bread. The minister 
was not exposed to the danger of clean- 
ing his plate before using it with his 
napkin, in the absence of that article. 
He had no fear of scraping the silver 
from his fork with his knife, as both 
were of steel; in fact, he noticed that the 
necessity of the first implement as a ve- 
hicle for food was not felt by the other 
gentlemen at the table. 

When at length the pale morning light 
rendered the outer world visible once 
more, he stood at the door of the hostelry 
and eagerly scanned the town of his 
adoption. It was nearly all spread be- 
fore him in the irregular line of two- 
story wooden buildings on either side of 
the railroad. He knew that they alone 
prevented him from looking for miles 
across the prairie. Not a tree lifted its 
leafless branches to break the squalid 
sky-line of the structures. It was the 
quietest time of the day. The night re- 
vellers had reatreated at sight of the 
sun and only the earliest of the day 
workers were yet astir. A boy was pre- 
paring to scrub the saloon across the 
way. Asa preliminary he put the furni- 
ture of the place on the sidewalk, includ- 
ing the persons of two men and a woman 
hopelessly intoxicated. It was a dull 
time of year, too. The cowboys would 
not be up with their herds from Texas 
for several months, and there was but 
little hauling of stuff across the prairies 
in March. 

As the morning wore on the young 
minister was wondering uneasily how he 
would best begin his new life when a man 
entered the room where he was sitting, 
and, glancing around, seemed to find in 
him the object of his search. 


“Be you a parson,” he asked, as he 
lounged toward him, his thumbs stuck in 
his belt and his hat on the back of his 
head, to simulate an easy composure in 
a rather difficult situation. “Somebody 
said there was one come on the night 
train.” 

Having been assured that he had hit 
upon the right person, a feat which in 
Dodge would not have been difficult for 
a new-born babe, he tersely made known 
his errand. 

“There’s a woman died in the house 
next door last night and we thought 
maybe you’d help plant her, to Boot Hill, 
ye know,” he added, in a tone the sug- 
gestion of apology in which the new- 
comer did not understand, being ignorant 
that Boot Hill was the place where the 
cowboys and gamblers who chanced to 
be shot in the pursuit of pleasure of the 
one and the business of the other were 
buried with their boots on, and where, 
with true western consistency, the wo- 
men who had been their occasional com- 
panions in life were placed with them in 
death. 

“Some thought she oughtn’ter be bu- 
ried to Boot Hill,” added his informant, 
“bein’ as the man who done it warn’t 
layin’ for her, but tryin’ to git the feller 
with her. He said the winder sort er 
knocked his aim.” 

This side-light on the woman who had 
“died” did not cause the “parson” to 
hesitate a moment. He signified his im- 
mediate readiness to follow his visitor, 
who showed some embarrassment at the 
sudden success of his mission, but never- 
theless led the way to the street. 

The “house next door” was a saloon, 
and its occupants had evidently not ex- 
pected so prompt a return of their mes- 
senger with the object of his search, for 
business was not yet suspended when the 
pair entered. The parson shook hands 
all around in a way that seemed to take 
them a little by surprise, from which they 
rallied immediately and politely asked 
him to “have a ball,” which he as politely 
declined. They readily acquiesced in his 
suggestion that they hold a brief service 
at the house before proceeding to the 
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grave, and while some busied themselves 
in putting the bottles and other parapher- 
nalia of the bar decorously out of sight 
and in bringing in chairs, the others went 
to extend an invitation to the town to 
attend “Mag McGinty’s blow-off,” an in- 
vitation which the town accepted in sur- 
prising numbers. 

In the meantime the minister, fearing 
lest in his entire ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances of the case he might seriously 
blunder, endeavored to obtain some in- 
formation concerning the deceased; but 
the precept of Rome, “De mortua nil nisi 
bonum,” was observed in this crude coun- 
terpart of the Eternal City. As there 
was but little good to tell, they said pro- 
portionately little. Added to this was the 
marked scarcity of biographical material 
characteristic of the “perfect freedom” 
of the frontier from the galling yoke of 
inherited position. He therefore met 
with but small success in his attempt to 
acquaint himself with her life and char- 
acter. Even her real name appeared to 
be unknown. In deference to the un- 
written law of the town, she had tem- 
porarily assumed the name of the man 
with whom she chanced to be living. 
This act carried with it no legal or matri- 
monial responsibilities, but was merely a 
tacit tribute to the delicate sense of de- 
corum on the frontier. 

The plain pine coffin was brought in 
from the back room and placed on stools 
in front of the bar. The room was filled 
before the service began. The _best- 
dressed men were the professional gam- 
blers, and the saloon-keepers were close 
seconds. There were some fine faces 
among the men and a few attractive ones 
among the women, though the latter bore 
more vivid traces of their history than 
the impassive features of their masculine 
companions. The others were loafers 
and the outcasts of a more sensitive civil- 
ization. 

“T wish we could git such a crowd to 
the Imperial. I guess I’ll have to have 


the parson up there tomorrow night,” re- 
marked the proprietor of that choice re- 
sort, the official title of which had been 


superseded by the popular nickname of 
“Hell and All.” 

“He wouldn’t take no interest in us,” 
said a blonde girl with very pink cheeks 
and dark eyes; “we ain’t dead.” 

“You will be if you don’t spend less 
time with Cherokee,” observed a man at 
her elbow. 

“Oh, you go to hell,” was the prompt, 
though apparently irrelevant, reply. 

As the young clergyman was turning 
the leaves of the Testament he had taken 
from his pocket, his scholarly face a trifle 
paler from the excitement of the situa- 
tion, one of the young women, widely 
known for the brilliancy with which she 
nightly rendered in public the current 
topical songs, inquired, in language more 
pointed than elegant, if he had any song 
books. Upon receiving a polite reply in 
the negative, she indulged in comments 
of a derogatory nature, but was silenced 
by a magnanimous defender of the par- 
son, who, drawing from his own experi- 
ence in a line which he evidently regarded 
as kindred, asserted that, having only ar- 
rived in town that morning, he had not 
yet had time to “set up his lay-out.” 

Without heeding this interruption, the 
minister said in a clear, firm voice, “I 
will read a few passages from the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm: ‘Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; who healeth all thy diseases; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies. The Lord is merciful 
and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous 
in mercy. He will not always chide; 
neither will he keep his anger forever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his mercy to- 
ward them that fear him. 

“ ‘Tike as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for man, 
his days are as grass: as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind 
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passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more. But 
the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him, 
and his righteousness unto children’s 
children.’ Also from the last chapter of 
Ecclesiastes: ‘Remember now thy Cre- 
ator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them; while the sun, or the 
light, or the moon, or the stars be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after 
the rain: or the silver cord be loosed, or 
the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern. Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was: and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it.’ ” 

The room was very still as the reader 
paused. “Now we will sing a hymn 
which is probably familiar to some, per- 
haps to all of you. | am not very much 
of a singer myself, and I hope all who 
know the song will help me. You will 
easily catch the chorus anyway, so please 
join in that if nothing more.” 

Full and firm came the sweet old 
words: 

“Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 

He sang the first verse through all by 
himself. It was a trying ordeal, and yet 
he felt a vague, magnetic sense of grow- 
ing sympathy among his hearers. On 
the chorus of the second verse the dance- 
hall singer joined, more to show off her 
voice than in a spirit of helpfulness. He 
sang right on. By the time the fifth verse 
was reached many voices joined to swell 
the chorus, but always, clear and strong, 
rising royally above all the others, soared 
the voice of the girl, “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, nearer to Thee,” bearing her 
spirit upward as its tones had never done 
before. Who knows what memories of 
scenes in youth and childhood, almost 
forgotten, were recalled by the familiar 
hymn. Memories of mothers dead, of 
homes forsaken, hearts perhaps broken 
ere they were stilled in death. What 
wonder, then, if there were moist eyes, 
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even in that strange company, as the last 
notes died away. 

The minister’s glance rested for a mo- 
ment on the floor, then lifting his eyes 
with gentle friendliness to their faces, he 
said: “My friends, an hour ago I was a 
stranger to you all. I feel so no longer, 
for we have joined together in the wor- 
ship of God and are united by a bond of 
common experience. As we sang the 
hymn my mind wandered to my eastern 
home; perhaps yours did also. But I 
felt no regret. There is nothing good in 
the East that we cannot have here by and 
by. I have come to stay among you, if 
you will let me, and as we are connected 
today in the last sad rites over the dead 
I trust we may hereafter be connected in 
more joyful offices. I know but little of 
the one whose earthly form lies before 
us, but whose earthly course is finished. 
One thing I know—she was a woman, 
and in the heart of every woman God 
has implanted love.” Then in a few 
simple words he touched upon the holi- 
ness of womanhood, the mystery of life, 
its sacredness, and the necessity of a 
hereafter to complete it. Themes strange 
to the ears of most present, who had but 
too frequently violated their teachings. 
He closed with a brief prayer, and then 
the company silently made their way to 
the street. Two rough vehicles like 
prairie schooners, with the tops removed 
and boards across for seats, were await- 
ing them. The minister took the seat 
with the driver of the first wagon, the 
coffin was put in, and the crowd scram- 
bled for places. Never before had such 
a company gone to the blacklegs’ grave- 
yard. Slowly the strange procession 
wended its way to Boot Hill, greeted 
here and there by an amused smile of 
astonishment or a comment upon the 
“style” they were “slinging on.” The 
editor of the “Dodge City Times” paused 
in his work and went, pen in hand, to the 
window as the wagons went lumbering 
by. He took in the situation at a glance. 
The face of every gambler, saloon-keeper, 
and dance-hall denizen was familiar to 
him. They waved to him in a jocular 
sort of way, but the spell of the hymn 
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and the quiet, solemn words was not yet 
removed. He saw it and wondered. The 
slight, youthful figure on the front seat 
must be the new “gospel sharp,” upon 
whose arrival he was at that moment 
writing a facetious and very witty edi- 
torial; and here he was making a decent 
funeral for “Whiskey Mag’ from the 
saloon over the dead line, with that crowd 
going to the burial, and quietly, too! The 
editor returned to his desk and, brushing 
aside what he had written, began a rous- 
ing editorial in favor of the new minister, 
with the lines: “The dawn of'a new era 
and the nucleus of a riper civilization.” 

By the time the cavalcade had reached 
the cemetery the subduing effect of the 
service had worn away and there was 
some hilarity as they descended and made 
their way to the open grave. The first 
tones of the young voice hushed them, 
however, and, following his example, 
every man stood, hat in hand, in reverent 
silence. A short prayer, and then the 
pitiless sound of falling earth, and the 
solemn words that must sometime be 
said over each of us: “Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
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As the minister alighted from the driy- 
er’s seat on the return from the grave 
the editor stepped up and, grasping his 
hand, said: “I want to introduce you to 
some of our leading citizens.”” Down the 
line they went, where every other door 
was a saloon and the intermediate one a 
dance hall, entering every place. 

“Gentlemen,” said the editor to the 
proprietor and patrons of the first saloon, 
where a gambler was carrying on a “wide- 
open” game in one corner, “I want to 
introduce to you the Reverend Mr. Or- 
mond, who has done us the honor of 
choosing this city as his home. He isa 
gentleman and a scholar and is worth 
backing. We've got a lawyer and a doc- 
tor in Dodge, and we want a minister, 
and here he is.” Each hand was cordially 
extended to him and each was grasped 
by the parson as warmly as though no 
crime or vice had ever soiled it. Thus, 
before noon of the day of his arrival, the 
minister was known and, in a measure, 
received by most of the inhabitants, and 
Dodge City had indeed entered upon a 
“new era” in its progress toward a “riper 
civilization.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


WISH I had a dollar for each time 
] that the statement appears in the liter- 
ature of the education of the deaf that 
“language should be taught as a means 
and not as an end”; and yet day after 
day, year after year, in every school for 
the deaf, language is sometimes taught 
as if we were trying to give our pupils 
a collection of words and phrases to be 
treasured as curious and precious objects 
on a shelf in their mental museum— 
things to be taken out and exhibited and 
passed around from time to time on re- 
quest, but not the working tools with 
which to do things and get things and 
make their lives easier and pleasanter. 
And this is so, not because the teachers 
believe that is the way to teach language, 
but because they have not the ingenuity 
or the training that makes them know 
how to teach language “as a means and 
not as an end.” 

Language is an invention by which we 
get desired information from others that 
we do not ourselves possess, and tell 
others things we want them to know, or 
that they want us to tell them. 

In order that language shall be a truly 
living and breathing thing and not a life- 
less, artificial imitation, one party to the 
exercise, whether it be in reading or in 
speaking, must know something that the 
other party does not know, but wishes to. 
In other words, there must be a comple- 
mentary desire on the part of two per- 
sons to know and to have known. 

It may be two persons talking or a 
writer and a reader. The essential thing 
is that one should have something to say 
that the other does not know, but wishes 
to know. 

Let this simple touchstone be the test 
of all your language exercises, and dis- 
card those that do not fulfill its condi- 
tions, for they will not add to the real 
“working vocabulary” of your pupils. 

Diligent search should be made for 
devices for the supervised use of lan- 
guage on the part of the child for the 
purpose of getting information that it 


really wants, or conveying information 
that it really wants to convey, and that 
others are likely to really want to know. 
In other words, the living use of lan- 
guage as a means and not as an end in 
itself. 

Lest some one should say: “Oh, yes; 
it is all very well to spout ‘glittering gen- 
eralities’ and beautiful theories. Make 
some practical suggestion or stop wasting 
our time.” I append something that I 
sometimes hand to a new teacher. I 
suppose every one has done these things, 
but they illustrate my meaning. 

In the exercise suggested below the 
teacher will find out the weak points in 
the child’s working vocabulary, and 
should jot down notes for future use to 
fix needed forms that are not thoroughly 
understood and so are incorrectly used. 

The exercise would probably be best 
used not at a stated time and made a 
regular routine matter, but (at a lan- 
guage period) as a sort of reward for 
faithful work of some kind. 

The teachers are urged to keep a 
memorandum of each pupil’s special diffi- 
culties of speech and language and from 
time to time hand the notes to the prin- 
cipal. 

Send one pupil (or rather let one go) 
out of the school-room to any other place 
he may choose, having it understood that 
he must not be gone more than five min- 
utes. On returning, he tells where he 
has been, what and who he saw, what he 
did, and what was said, etc., etc., thus 
relating something unknown to the oth- 
ers and more interesting. 

Those that remained should be encour- 
aged to ask questions, the aim being for 
something spontaneous. The exercise 
may be varied by letting those who re- 
mained draw out by questions what was 
done, seen, said, etc. At other times the 
one who went relates his or her story 
without questions. The teacher should 
try to devise something sometimes for 
those who remain to do that they can tell 
and that will interest the one who went. 
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Again, the one who is going can tell, be- 
fore starting, where he or she is going, 
what to do, ete. 

The teacher can sometimes suggest 
what and where and why the one going 
shall go, etc., etc. Then on the return 
a report can be rendered: “I went 
I said, or asked He said, or asked 
, or told me, etc., ete. 

Teachers of the deaf are very apt to 
become so accustomed to the defective 
speech of their pupils and to acquire such 
a smattering of lip-reading that they are 
able to understand the children when 
strangers cannot. 

Most of the time the teacher should 
listen to the pupils without looking at 
their lips, in order to make the compre- 
hension of speech depend entirely upon 
the ear, unaided by the eye. The follow- 
ing procedure has been found very help- 
ful in “checking up” the real intelligi- 
bility of the speech of the pupils: 

Place the child in the most distant part 
of the room from which he can be heard 
and let him dictate something for the 
teacher to write on the blackboard, her 


MONTHLY 


HE report that is given to the pupils 

of the Wright Oral School at the 
end of each month, and by them sent to 
their parents, differs sufficiently from the 
ordinary school report as to deserve more 
extended notice than was possible in the 
article that appeared in the May Vora 
Review on the work of that school. The 
monthly preparation of such an elaborate 
report must involve a considerable labor 
on the part of both teachers and clerical 
staff ; more labor and time, probably, than 
would be feasible in a large school where 
there were from 200 to 400 pupils instead 
of 25. But the influence of this report 


upon both the pupils and the teaching 
force cannot fail to be helpful. 

There are arguments both for and 
against the existence of a “marking sys- 
tem” in any school. 

A system which confines itself to some 
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back being turned to the pupil. It must 
be something the teacher is not expect- 
ing. It will often be a good thing to have 
the child stand outside the school-room, 
and even close to the door, to make him 
speak so loudly and clearly that he can 
be understood. If the child has diffi- 
culty in thinking of anything to say, he 
may be given a book from which to read, 
but it should be one with which the 
teacher is not familiar. One sentence at 
a time is enough for each child. A 
teacher can, if necessary, call upon an- 
other teacher to aid in starting the chil- 
dren in this till they get the idea of what 
and how much is expected of them. It 
is essential that the teacher should not 
know what is coming. 

The teacher, by keeping notes of the 
words she has special difficulty in under- 
standing, will be able to classify them 
and so determine what is most needed 
to make the speech more intelligible. 

It may sometimes add interest to let 
two children talk together outside the 
room for the teacher to write the con- 
versation on the board. 


REPORTS 


numerical estimate of intellectual attain- 
ment only is difficult for the teacher to 
administer with accuracy and fairness. 
However, the manner in which the Wright 
School report is produced and the breadth 
of its scope reduces the undesirable fac- 
tors to their lowest terms. Every figure 
appearing on the report is the average 
of many figures, and the final figures are 
averages of averages. In this school no 
child is taught exclusively by one teacher 
throughout the entire day, and very early 
the pupils begin to go from teacher to 
teacher for different subjects, thereby 
coming in contact with various minds and 
various manners of speaking. 

Hence the element of error in the re- 
ports from the personal equation of the 
individual teacher is almost eliminated. 

The method by which the reports are 
produced is as follows: 
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Each teacher is provided with a report 
book, which lasts her throughout the 
year. These are stock books, to be bought 
at any stationer’s, and have flexible covers 
and “‘cross-sectioned” paper. In this 
book there is a page for each month for 
each pupil who comes under her instruc- 
tion. One page, for example, is headed 
“John Smith,” October. On that page 
are four vertical columns, each for every 
subject that John Smith has with that 
teacher. ‘These columns are headed P. 
(preparation), A. (attention), R. (reci- 
tation), Rv. (review). There are two 
other columns at the far edge of the page 
headed P. (promptness), C. (conduct). 
There are as many horizontal columns as 
there are teaching days in the month. 
At the end of each lesson the teacher 
pencils in her note-book her estimate of 
the result of that exercise for each of 
the pupils. As the classes never number 
more than four, this is not a laborious 
matter. 

At the end of the month each teacher 
averages the vertical columns and hands 
her book to the principal. 

He then reads to his secretary the 
averages of the columns in each book for 
each pupil and every subject, and the 
secretary tabulates them on prepared 
blanks. When all have been collected and 
tabulated the various averages are again 
averaged, and this result is placed in its 
proper space on the typewritten report 
handed to the child, who can thus see 
wherein he has failed and what to try to 
improve during the month following. 

The column headed “Preparation” is 
to indicate the faithfulness and complete- 
ness with which the assigned work has 
been prepared. 

The column headed “Attention” shows 
to what extent the pupil has given heed 
to the work during the class. 

The column headed “Recitation” indi- 
cates, where that is possible, the degree 
of correctness of the work brought to the 
class and the work in the class. In some 
subjects, as, for example, in speech, this 
mark cannot be given with absolute per- 
fection as a basis of comparison. In such 
cases the mark indicates what per cent 


has been accomplished of that which the 
teacher considers can be reasonably ex- 
pected of the pupil. 

The “Review” mark is found by aver- 
aging the review marks given during the 
month, and then the average of that av- 
erage and the mark given for the ex- 
aminational review at the end of the 
month. The examinational review thus 
counts for only one-half of the review 
work of the month. 

Each mark in the four columns is an 
average of the daily marks. These av- , 
erages are then averaged and the result- . 
ing a placed at the foot of each 
column. These four averages are then 
averaged, and the result is the “General 
Average of Lessons.” It will be seen 
that in this final average the pupil gets 
credit for the greater or less faithfulness. 
which has been shown in the preparation 
of work assigned to be done outside the 
class and for the attention given with the 
teacher in the class, as well as for the 
results attained. The mark therefore in- 
dicates character as well as intellect. The 
title “Conduct” includes matters of order 
and neatness, as well as behavior, both in 
the school-room and out. Those pupils 
having a general average of 90 or over 
and a mark of not less than 95 in prompt- 
ness and con‘uct have their names placed 
upon a “Roll of Honor,” which is posted 
each month on the school bulletin-board 
in the library. 

By the actual working of this system 
(which has now been in operation for 
more than ten years) the hard-working, 
faithful, but dull, pupil can attain a “gen- 
eral average” as high, or higher, than the 
brighter pupil who may do as well, or 
better, in class, perhaps, yet is not exert- 
ing himself to the utmost. In this way 
the reports prove to be an incentive to. 
each pupil to do his best. The bright 
pupil finds that to put forth just enough 
effort to keep up in recitation with his. 
slower classmate is not sufficient to give 
him as good a mark as the other, because 
the teacher expects from him better at- 
tention and preparation than she does. 
from the less-gifted boy. The month’s 
report therefore encourages the slow boy 
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to continue his efforts and leads the 
brighter boy to increase his attention to 
his work. 

The reports of those in charge of the 
pupils out of school hours are included 
by the principal in the monthly summary 
made in his office. 

In order that the pupil may clearly 
understand the meaning of each item on 
the reports, they are made the subject of 
discussion between teacher and pupil in 
class, and on the under side of each desk 
lid is pasted a paper containing the fol- 
lowing notice: 

Things to be remembered about the 
monthly reports: 

That “conduct” includes prompt obedi- 
ence, courtesy, observance of all school 
duties without being reminded, order and 
neatness in desks, rooms, and person. 
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That whispering in public is very im. 
polite, and that talking without voice js 
the same, and so is included in “‘conduct.” 

That “promptness” includes the whole 
day, from the time of getting up in the 
morning to the time of going to bed at 
night. 

That “attention” in speech and lip- 
reading includes the whole day, in school, 
and means an effort to use that which 
the teachers have taught. . 

“The Roll of Honor” is posted each 
month in a frame on the library wall, 
and in the study-room there is a file of 
all the monthly “Rolls of Honor” for the 
past ten years. 

The pupils are often seen turning these 
leaves and studying their own records 
and those of others. 


INSTRUCTORS OF PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 
BY MRS. GEORGE T. SANDERS 


HIS article is suggested by the 

memory of an incident which oc- 
curred years ago, when I was a very 
young girl. That incident has lived clear 
and distinct all these years. I cannot 
understand why the conviction formed 
then has never been expressed. 

I was a passenger in a railroad car 
with a group of deaf children going home 
for the summer vacation. At each town 
on the route—two, three, or more—chil- 
dren were dropped and taken in charge 
by waiting relatives or friends, and, 
young as | was, I was deeply impressed 
by the weakness, even lack, of enthusiasm 
in greetings 6n both sides and the in- 
ability to communicate with each other— 
such a marked contrast with my own 
always joyful welcome at home. 

In my mind is the picture of a worried 
and shabby old woman, in rusty black 
gown, shawl, and widow’s bonnet, who 
seized her grandchild vigorously by the 
arm and hurried away, the poor helpless 
child meanwhile pulling backward and 
crying, “I do not want to go. I do not 


want to go. She cannot understand me. 
I cannot understand her. I do not like 
her.” Following them was a little boy, 
whose slow, dragging footsteps were 
painful to see. 

And here is the point of my paper: 
The duty which we owe to the parents 
of our deaf pupils. Look over all of the 
periodicals published about and for the 
deaf. We find numberless articles deal- 
ing with the deaf-child problem—the 
best way to train its ideas how to shoot; 
the best arrangement of class-work ; the 
best plans for play hours. But how 
many articles are addressed directly to 
the parents of the child? One must ad- 
mit that there are very few. 

How many teachers make a personal 
effort to explain to the parents the abso- 
lute necessity of learning how to under- 
stand and to communicate with their deaf 
children? We all must confess that the 
remark most commonly made by a deaf 
child’s parents is: “I’m so glad she is 
back in school. We can’t make her 


understand and we don’t know what to 
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She’s unreasonable and 
and some go so far as to 


do with her. 
troublesome,” 
say “bad.” 

In my former experience as a teacher 
] never knew a single parent who was 
able to carry on the simplest conversation 
with her child; some one was compelled 
to act as interpreter upon every occasion, 
and the helpless and embarrassed looks 
of both persons constantly brought up 
the thought of the difficult position of 
the unfortunate child in its home, away 
from the assistance of an interpreter. 

Each and every school for the deaf 
should have a salaried official whose sole 
duty shall be to visit the home of each 
pupil as often as possible, and to remain 
near by for a time, instructing all mem- 
bers of the family in the simplest and 
most effective methods of dealing with 
the child. He should explain to them 
that the child seems abnormal only as 
long as there is no understanding or in- 
telligent aid at home. 

There are home visitors to the blind; 
there are visiting nurses. Why not create 
a new office, that of instructor of parents 
of the deaf? For the child who is hap- 
piest, brightest, and most teachable in 
class is the one who is aided and en- 
couraged at home. In every institution 
the deaf child of deaf parents is con- 
spicuous for its intelligence, and espe- 
cially for its large fund of general knowl- 
edge and its strong attachment to home 
ties. Parents and child understand each 
other—the bond of sympathy is beauti- 
ful. Average parents love their child, 
have its interests at heart, and are eager 
to help, but do not know how to go about 
helping. One cannot dispute the lament- 
able fact that countless deaf people, 
chilled by the lack of interest and sym- 
pathy shown by other members of the 
family, who in reality may be perplexed, 
have drifted away from home ties. To 
that reason is due the reputed clannish- 
ness of deaf persons, though they, like 
all other people, seek their own class. 

Some of us know of the unfortunate 
member of a family to whom informa- 
tion as to what is going on is given in 
exasperating and discouraging driblets, 


or who is entirely ignored. There may 
be a jolly gathering; a look of inquiry 
brings forth the highly edifying answer: 
“Very funny; tell you by and by.” The 
bright deaf person learns to dissimulate 
and smiles, sometimes laughs five min- 
utes after the funny story is forgotten. 
More often she looks about blankly and 
is promptly adjudged stupid and queer 
by the pitying assembly. 

I have in mind a highly educated, ex- 
ceedingly clever man—a semi-mute whose 
speech and ability to read speech ex- 
ceeded the average—whose whole life 
was poisoned with fury, such was his 
temperament at the attitude which his 
family. maintained toward his defect. 
He always insisted that they did not 
care, wherein he was wrong; they did 
not know. Had they been properly in- 
structed, his would have been a happy 
and more useful life. As it was, his 
chronic disturbance of emotions, coupled 
with some untoward occurrences, led to 
the necessity of placing him in confine- 
ment. This is a peculiarly pitiful case, 
in view of the social standing, refinement, 
and education of the family. 

One point strongly in favor of oral 
training is that parents finding their child 
endeavoring to communicate with them 
in the natural way, by speech—it matters 
not whether ill or well—are sure to un- 
derstand, to encourage it, and, in time, 
find communication an easy matter. 

And here again is scope for missionary 
work for both home visitor and teachers. 
Teach parents that natural movements 
of the lips and the use of the voice are 
important. The suppression of the voice 
has a peculiar effect upon lip motions, 
which the deaf usually detect. Exag- 
gerated motions of the lips are altogether 


‘too common, even among instructors 


themselves. Every one who mouths 
while speaking works a great injustice 
to the deaf—an injustice which is felt 
sooner or later and resented, according 
to intelligence, life, and environments. 
\ good speech-reader is often killed in 
the making. 

Miss Bruhn will forgive me if I bring 
in her name at this point. Upon my ar- 
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rival at the Providence school, two years 
ago, a session was in progress, .Miss 
Bruhn being the speaker. As the assem- 
bly hall was filled, I was given a seat 
on the side of the stage, where I had 
only a quarter view of the side of her 
face. Watching the quiet, easy motions 
of her lips, I grew interested, and to my 
surprise found myself following her sub- 
ject with little difficulty, though, to be 
honest, my familiarity with her subject 
was of some help. Another deaf woman 
seated in the audience facing Miss Bruhn 
understood nearly every word. Very 
likely neither of us could have repeated 
any part of the paper sentence by sen- 
tence, but how many of the hearing per- 
sons present could have done that? 

Half of my own success in training 
my partially deaf children is due to my 
knowledge of deaf-child nature. I knew 
how to talk with them, and I made a 
consistent effort to be natural, and gri- 
maces, gestures, and mouthing were 
taboo. 


THE KIWI: 
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The difficulty which arises where the 
families are aliens seems to be almost 
insurmountable. The only hope lies in 
the little brothers and sisters of the deaf 
child. 

The movement toward forming asso- 
ciations of parents is a long step forward; 
but why is it confined to the oralists? 
Lectures on the idiosyncrasies of the 
deaf child and on how to treat it would 
find their way home sooner or later, and 
literature addressed to parents should be 
sent far and wide and often. Constant 
hammering will convince them and, in 
turn, the public that the child lacks but 
one sense and is not as unfortunate as it 
might be. The child properly cared for 
at home will gain confidence in itself, and 
the public will be disabused of the idea 
that the deaf are unfortunate and ab- 
normal. In time the social chasm be- 
tween the two classes will become less 
wide, but it can never disappear ; for the 
human heart is prone to pity, and pity 
all too often overrules common sense. 


A NEW ZEALAND BIRD 


This queer-looking, wingless bird is the kiwi of New Zealand, which is extremely wary 
and thrives nowhere except in its native land. The kiwi is swift of foot, nocturnal in habits, 
and has the peculiar custom of yawning when disturbed in the daytime. It feeds mostly on 
worms, driving its flexible bill far into the ground. When it finds a worm it draws it forth 
very deliberately, seemingly preferring to coax its victim to come forth alive and whole. 
_ ee the kiwi moves about as quietly and cautiously as a rat—From “Our Dumb 
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BENJAMIN WEST: THE QUAKER BOY (1738-1820) 
BY EFFIE SEACHREST 


WAY back in early colonial days, a 
little six-year-old Quaker boy sat by 
the bedside of his baby sister, who was 
peacefully. sleeping in her crude crib. 
For a long time the boy sat quietly gaz- 
ing at the sleeping child. Suddenly he 
jumped up, looked about him, picked up 
a small piece of paper, and began to draw 
a picture of the baby sister. 

The stillness in the room caused a 
foreboding on the part of the mother, 
who had asked her son to watch over 
“little sister’ while she tended to her 
household cares. After a time, she 
peeped into the room to see what the 
children were doing. There, sitting on 
a chair by the crib, sat Benjamin busily 
drawing. Quietly slipping up behind him 
and looking over his shoulder, she was 
amazed to see on the paper an almost 
perfect likeness of the baby sleeper. 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished mother, as she leaned over and 
kissed the surprised boy. Benjamin had 
been kissed very seldom by his mother, 
who, being a Quaker, did not believe in 
giving vent to any outward expressions 
of emotion. The surprised look on her 
child’s face rebuked the mother, who 
said in an undertone: “I do not know 
what thee Friends will say to such like.” 
Then she demurely walked out of the 
room, leaving the children alone. 

Near Benjamin’s home was a large 
forest, where the red men hunted by 
day and danced around the camp-fires by 
night. The Indians, being friendly with 
the white settlers of Springfield, Penn- 
sylvania, where Benjamin West lived, 
would often come into the town, where 
they traded their blankets, beads, and 
trinkets for bits of ribbon, sweets, or 
what not. As Benjamin lived so near 
the camping ground of the Indians, he 
soon made friends with them. It was 
great fun for him to watch them put on 
the war paint, to listen to’ their war 
whoops as they danced around their even- 


ing fires, or to watch the old squaws put 
the little papoose in its tree-cradle. 

One day Benjamin came running into 
the kitchen, where his mother was doing 
the family washing, and joyously cried: 
“Oh, mother, see! Black Crow gave me 
these,” and he thrust some tiny bits of 
color into his mother’s hands. 

“Now thee can paint,” said Mrs. West. 


*She walked over to the table, out of the 


drawer of which she took a small piece 
of indigo and handed it to Benjamin, 
saying: “Thee can use the indigo with 
the yellow, and it will make the green of 
the trees ; the red and blue will make the 
purple of the pansy.” 

“But I haven't a brush, mother.” 

Mrs. West hesitated a moment; then 
she went to the door and pointed to a 
pile of feathers that the little white leg- 
horn rooster had lost in a fight with 
yellow legs, the king of the poultry yard. 
Benjamin ran out into the yard, picked 
up a handful ,went into his favorite corner 
of the sitting-room, and was soon making 
impossible trees, houses, and things. But 
feathers will wear out, and there wasn't 
a fight every day in poultry land; so 

3enjamin looked in vain for brushes. 
The stores of Springfield did not have 
nice boxes of paint like the ones the 
children of today use, for only practical 
things—horses, wagons, seeds, clothes— 
were brought over by the colonists from 
the mother country. Those were hard 
and strenuous days, and men had no time 
to devote to art and the beautiful things. 
Log cabins had to be built, lands cleared, 
crops planted, and Indians fought. The 
Indians were the source of much trouble 
to the colonists, for sometimes they 
swooped down on the defenseless and 
unprotected villages and massacred wo- 
men and children. Sometimes when the 
men returned from the forest where they 
had been working they would find noth- 
ing but ashes and a few charred bones 
to remind them of their happy homes. 
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The days of beautiful homes, lovely 
boulevards, automobiles, flying machines, 
and art galleries were not yet. Only one 
or two artists had, as yet, come across 
to the new country—John Smybert, Peter 
Pelham, and Gustava Hesselius. But 
these men lived in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. Springfield had no artists. Con- 
sequently on the shelves of the shops 
were no painting materials. 

One evening the family were in the 
sitting-room watching the big log burn 
in the immense fireplace. Grimalkin, the 
pet cat, was.curled up on the hearth. 
After a time, she rose, stretched, and 
came over to Benjamin and rubbed her 
head against the little boy’s hand. Ben- 
jamin tenderly stroked the soft fur. 
After a time, Grimalkin grew weary of 
caresses and wanted to get away. She 
pulled and squirmed, but Benjamin held 
on to pussy’s tail. Finally, with one des- 
perate effort, Grimalkin was free, leaving 
a handful of her tail in Benjamin’s hand. 
Grimalkin disappeared into the darkness, 
while Benjamin stole away to his favor- 
ite corner. He hunted among his play- 
things until he found what he wanted— 
his old worn-out paint brush. He took 
off the feather and replaced it with the 
fur from Grimalkin’s tail. As quickly 
as one brush was used up Benjamin 
made another. Poor pussy’s tail was 
getting more hairless every day. 

One night Mr. West happened to no- 
tice the bare spots on Grimalkin’s tail. 
He called his wife to come and look at 
pussy. 

“What does thee think ails our Gri- 
malkin’s tail?” asked Mr. West. Mrs. 
West took pussy in her lap, and holding 
the poor dismantled tail in her hand, she 
said : 

“Tt is the mange, father, and thee had 
better kill Grimalkin and put her out of 
her misery.” 

Benjamin, who had been playing in 
one corner of the room, stopped his play 
when he heard that his beloved cat was 
to die. He rushed to his mother, crying: 


“Please. mother, don’t kill Grimalkin. 
I spoiled her tail.” 
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“What!” exclaimed the angry father, 
“You spoiled Grimalkin’s tail ?” 

Then Benjamin, between sobs, told 
how he took fur from pussy’s tail in 
order to make paint brushes. 

“And thee robbed Grimalkin’s tail?” 
said Mr. West. Then he laughed. He 
took the tear-stained boy on his lap and 
said: 

“Thee must not touch Grimalkin’s tail 
any more, son,” and Benjamin gladly 
promised. 

A few months after this incident Mr, 
Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
visited Benjamin’s father, who told him 
the story of Grimalkin’s furless tail. Mr, 
Pennington, who laughed heartily at the 
story, called the embarrassed boy to him 
and said: 

“Never mind, son. When I return 
home thee shall receive a nice box of 
paints from me.”” Then one day the post 
brought to Benjamin a wonderful box 
of paint, some real brushes, and six en- 
gravings. 

When bedtime came he carried his 
treasure off with him. The box of paint, 
the canvas, and two of the six engravings 
he placed on a chair near his bed. Too 
excited to sleep, he tossed from side to 
side. At the first dawn of day he rose, 
dressed, and commenced to paint. He 
became so much interested in his work 
that he forgot to go to school. He 
painted incessantly for several days, until 
inquiries on the part of the village school- 
master revealed the fact of Benjamin’s 
absence from school. Mrs. West went 
to look for her son and found him in 
his little attic room. Slipping up behind 
him, she was astonished to find, not a 
copy of the engraving before him, but a 
picture that had been suggested to him 
by looking at the two engravings. He 
had made up a story of his own, but, in- 
stead of using words, he had used color. 
So proud was the mother of her son that 
she forgot to scold him. She also prom- 
ised to coax his father not to punish him. 
The father, too, was delighted with his 
talented son and promised to send him 
on a visit to his friend, Mr. Pennington, 


i 
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“Where,” said Mr. West, “thee will see 
how real artists work.” 

So in time Benjamin went to Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Pennington took Benjamin 
to visit a studio. Here the portrait which 
the artist—an inferior one—was paint- 
ing seemed quite wonderful to Benja- 
min’s uneducated eyes. He was so im- 
pressed that then and there he decided 
to become an artist. 

After Benjamin’s return his mind was 
full of dreams of the future. One day 
a boy friend asked him to visit a planta- 
tion with him. When a horse, all bridled 
and saddled, was brought around, the 
boy friend got on first and told Benjamin 
to get on behind him; but Benjamin, with 
true pride, said: “I ride behind nobody.” 

“Oh, well, then, I will ride behind 
you,” and the boys changed places. 

During the ride the two boys discussed 
their future life. “I am going to be an 
artist,” announced Benjamin. 

“An artist! What sort of a trade is 
an artist?” asked the boy friend. 

“An artist,” said Benjamin, “is the 
companion of kings and emperors.” 

“But there are no kings and emperors 
in this country.” 

“Then I will go where there are kings,” 
replied the future friend of George III. 

This childish ambition to become an 
artist grew and grew. Each year found 
young Benjamin reaching out for more 
knowledge. His pleasing manners at- 
tracted many people who were ever anx- 
ious to help the ambitious youth. He 
painted a great many portraits of friends 
and neighbors. One day a friend asked 
him to paint a picture of the “Death of 
Socrates.” Benjamin had never heard of 
the. old Greek philosopher, but the few 
facts his friend told him created the de- 
sire for more information. This thirst 
for knowledge finally led Mr. West to 
send his son to college. Benjamin de- 
sired most of all to become an artist ; but 
before this Quaker father could decide 
to give up his boy to the “worldly occu- 
pation of painting” he felt it his duty to 
lay the matter before the Society of 
Friends, of which he was a member. 

A meeting was called. Quietly the 


members of the Society of Friends en- 
tered the large room where the meetings 
were held. Each member went to his 
own place—the men on one side of the 
room, the women on the other. In dis- 
cussing the matter one of the members 
said : 

“Since God has bestowed this wonder- 
ful gift upon the son of John and Sarah 
West, it must have been for some good 
purpose.” 

“T see,” said one sister,” the Divine 
hand in this, and we shall do well to 
sanction the act and encourage this 
youth.” 

So Benjamin was called in and took 
a position in the middle of the room, 
where the light from the Palladian win- 
dow fell directly upon him. His father 
was on his right hand and his mother 
on his left. Here, amid these serious- 
minded and simple-hearted people, Ben- 
jamin was dedicated to art. After a 
short sermon, the women arose and 
kissed him. Then the men, one by one, 
laid their hands on his head. Benjamin 
never forgot this solemn moment. Years 
after, when far across the sea, the mem- 
ory of this scene helped him to live up 
to the high ideals of those simple, kind- 
hearted Quaker people. 

Successful years passed and Benjamin 
West was beginning to realize some of 
his childhood dreams. He was in Italy 
for the purpose of studying art.» His 
arrival naturally attracted much atten- 
tion, for he was the first American boy 
to go across the sea to study art. “What 
does he look like?” “Is he red?” “Does 
he wear a blanket?” were some of the 
questions asked about him. He was as 
great a wonder to the people of that 
time as a visitor from Mars would be 
to us. 

After studying in Italy for a number 
of years, he went to England. Here he 
was welcomed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the bachelor artist, who loved to paint 
little children; by Sir Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough, the painter of lovely women, and 
even George III became his friend and 
patron. For him Benjamin West painted 
many pictures—large historical pictures 
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and numerous religious scenes. But the 
work by which he will always be remem- 
bered deals with one of the most inter- 
esting events in our history—‘The Death 
of Wolfe.” 

The moment chosen by the artist is 
full of dramatic interest. It is the day 
of the great battle that took place on the 
Heights of Abraham, during the French 
and Indian War, between the English 
forces on one side and the French on the 
other. All day long the battle raged, now 
one side gaining a point of vantage, now 
the other. In the midst of the struggle 
Wolfe, the leader of the English forces, 
was mortally wounded. He asked to be 
carried to the front. Amid the roaring 
of the cannon and the whizzing of the 
bullets his request was fulfilled. When 
the noise ceased only the low moaning of 
the wounded could be heard. The dying 
Wolfe raised his head and listened. An- 
swering his look, one of the officers said: 
“Montcalm’s men are retreating.” At 
the uttering of these words a great peace 
fell upon the face of the dying man as 
he murmured: “God be praised; I die in 
peace.” 

It is this intense moment of realized 
ambition that Benjamin West chose to 
depict in his painting of “The Death of 
Wolfe.” In the foreground, surrounded 
by soldiers and Indians, lies the dying 
man. Near him, and half supporting 
him, as an officer, who holds in his hand 
a Union Jack. In the distance a soldier 
runs toward the group bearing a captured 


French flag. The dejected mien of the 
Indian as he gazes at Wolfe, the sorrow- 
ing group of soldiers and officers before 
and beside the dying man, are all breath- 
lessly awaiting the messenger — death. 
All the figures in the picture wear the 
costumes of their times, instead of being 
clothed in the customary Greek draperies, 
“The Death of Wolfe” was an epoch- 
making picture, because Benjamin West 
taught the artists of his time to break 
away from the conventional classic drap- 
ing of figures. 

West lived many years in England and 
had great honors heaped upon him by 
the English people, but he never forgot 
his native land. To the many poor and 
struggling artists who went across the 
sea to study art, West was ever ready 
to lend a helping hand and to give a 
word of cheer. 

Benjamin West may not have been a 
great artist like Raphael, Da Vinci, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and others, but his 
beautiful character, lofty ideals, love of 
art and truth had their influence on the 
men of his times. As a boy he was a 
dreamer, and, strange as it may seem, he 
realized almost all of his dreams. Even 
to the end he remained a dreamer of 
dreams. 


EprroriaL Note.—Two of the more notable. 
paintings by Benjamin West have been repro- 
duced in Tue Vorta Review: The Death of 
Wolfe will be found on page 516 of the August 
Review, and William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians on page 370 of the June Review. 
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WHY THE “SELF-SACRIFICING” MOTHER IS A FAILURE 


HERE is a great deal of senti- 

mental nonsense written and sung 
about the self-sacrifice of mothers. Even 
eugenists, who of all reformers have a 
right to be called “advanced,” consider- 
ing that their vocabulary is largely com- 
posed of words that are not yet incor- 
porated in the dictionary, stand gravely 
upon platforms and tell women they 
should be willing to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the race. And when we 
descend to the lowest maudlin depths of 
street songs and women’s magazines, we 
hear about the terrible torture and pain 
of childbirth, and the patient and long- 
suffering care the mother gives her little 
babies, and the years and years she 
spends in sacrificing her own aims and 
ambitions and desires, until her children 
are grown up and she begins all over 
with her grandchildren, continuing her 
self-immolating path until her trembling 
gray hairs are brought to a much-to-be 
desired and restful grave. 

Suffering cats! With that dinned into 
their ears from pulpit and platform and 
presented to them in sugary phrases on 
every Woman’s Page since the days of 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, no wonder wo- 
men are beginning to kick over the traces 
and refuse to bear children. 

It is true that throughout nature re- 
production always means death. The 
blossom of the plant dies immediately 
after fertilization has been accomplished. 
Many spiders relinquish their hold upon 
life as soon as they have arranged for the 
continued life of their offspring. The 
male bee is disemboweled during the 
nuptial flight. The salmon spawns and 
dies. The “higher” animals live to re- 
produce themselves more than once, but 
invariably the reproductive act takes 
something from the individual that can- 
not be replaced. Always and forever, 
to male or female, reproduction means 
death. 

But it is not to this large biological 
truth that the preachers and Woman's 
Page writers refer when they speak of 


the pains and perils of childbirth and the 
self-sacrificial altar of maternity. As a 
matter of fact, the terrible torture of 
childbirth, when it is not caused by syphi- 
lis or gonorrhea, is pretty generally the 
result of wrong eating, corsets, petti- 
coats, laziness, and tight shoes. ° If all 
the females of horses and cattle were de- 
formed and overfed,-with their vital or- 
gans bound with steel into the smallest 
circumference they could bear, would 
any sane veterinary predict the outcome 
of conception? Yet by some process of 
fantastic reason we expect the children 
of such mothers to be healthy, and pre- 
fer to assign any cause but the real ones 
for the hideous suffering women undergo. 

As to the mother’s “self-sacrifice” for 
the infant—a healthy, well-trained little 
baby requires only to be fed at intervals 
and bathed and dressed twice a day—and 
if there is any self-sacrifice involved in 
attending to his needs, the joy of watch- 
ing him grow fully compensates. If, as 
all well-regulated babies do, he spends 
every single minute of his time in the 
open air, he will keep his mother out of 
doors, too, and thus greatly benefit her, 
even if her “work” goes hang. 

Self-sacrifice! It has been pounded 
into women since the day of the silly and 
brainless Griselda, who was so piously 
commended by men for conduct they 
would have despised in one of their own 
sex. 

There is a book called “Stepping 
Heavenward” that used to be on every- 
body’s parlor table during the era when 
everybody’s parlor table had a marble 
top. The heroine, a victim of a mysteri- 
ous “wasting” disease that we can only 
surmise must have been tuberculosis, 
gives us a good picture of mid-Victorian 
domestic ideals, which assigned to wo- 
men the exclusive privileges of being 
self-sacrificing and of having babies, no 
matter what kind. She gives birth to 
eight children. “I could think of many 
reasons,” she tells us, “why four were 
enough, but that is only my selfish self 
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speaking.” Children were God’s gifts, 
for whose recovery when they are dy- 
ing, as several of them do, she prays 
with devout reservations until she ascer- 
tains what may be the plans of the Cre- 
ator concerning them. During the inter- 
vals of caring for a large family and 
pursuing her duty toward a singularly 
obtuse and inattentive husband, she visits 
the sick, chiefly to ascertain whether they 
die Christian deaths, and records in her 
diary the diseases of her friends, sickness 
being regarded as a heaven-sent means 
of spiritual regeneration. Her own spir- 
itual state is watched over and recorded 
with almost Bashkirtseffian fervor, any 
expression of her own individuality be- 
ing set down as a fall from grace. She 
closes her career with “seven years of 
constant pain.” Thus one got to heaven 
forty years ago. 

Not yet the ideal of the “heaven 
within.” Not yet the myriad of cults, 
who would teach us to regard disease not 
as a heaven-sent vehicle of righteousness, 
but as asin. Not yet the finding of God 
through self-expression. The heaven- 
ward stepping lady’s ideal, 


“Oh that I could give my life to others, 
With no life of my own; 

That I could pour myself into my brothers 
And live for them alone,” 


is an emanation of what William James 
calls the “sick soul.” And yet it has been 
held up and commended as the aim and 
end of feminine existence for centuries. 

The greatest good that can be accom- 
plished in the universe is the improving 
of self. We are all so indissolubly 
linked—the I in Thee and the Thou in 
Me—that every act of every individual 
reaches and affects every other entity in 
the universe. Every attainment of the 
individual benefits every other identity. 
Ambition rightly expressed is not selfish- 
ness; it is an expression of desire for 
universal betterment. “If I be lifted up 
I draw all unto me.” 


The inside and outside, the what and the why, 
The when and the where, the low and the high, 
All I, I, I, I, itself 1.” 
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A self-respecting mother knows that 
the highest unselfishness draws the line 
between grabbing the best of everything 
and insidiously making beasts of every- 
body else by giving the best of every- 
thing away. She finds the picture of 
mamma in Mamie’s old dress patiently 
washing dishes in the kitchen, while Ma- 
mie entertains her best young man on the 
front porch, an unpleasing one, and pre- 
fers to see Mamie and mamma end the 
young man washing dishes together or, 
better still, going for a picnic and leay- 
ing the dishes at home, thus giving mam- 
ma a chance to ascertain what kind of 
material Mamie is likely to introduce into 
the family. 

The trouble is, in all this talk of self- 
sacrifice, maternity is utterly confused 
with domesticity, and the “sacrifices” a 
woman makes are giving up large out- 
side interests in order to sew, cook, clean 
up after rampageous youngsters and help 
them to have a good time, while always 
— too tired to have a good time her- 
self. 

One thing should not be made to stand 
for another. Housekeeping and bring- 
ing up children, far from being synchro- 
nous and interdependent occupations, are 
often entirely antagonistic. The woman 
who says, “Run away, dear, and don’t 
bother mamma,” when she is running up 
little dresses on the sewing-machine, is 
not taking any better care of her children 
than the one who goes down town and 
hammers a typewriter in order to buy 
little dresses ready made. “Fine” house- 
keepers are often veritable shrews, unfit 
to have the care of anything so impres- 
sionable as a child. 

One of the most affectionate and united 
families I ever knew looks up to and 
adores a mother who breaks practically 
every law of conventional “home-mak- 
ing.” The condition of her house at 11 
o'clock in the morning would sear a New 
England woman’s soul. A horrified “in- 
law” once found her, with the breakfast 
dishes and the previous day’s dinner 
dishes yet unwashed, seated on a step- 
ladder, painting the music of one of her 
favorite songs as a frieze on her kitchen 
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wall, while her small, interested son 
handed up the paint brush. “It looked 
awfully cute,” observed the decorator, 
describing the frieze ; though how the in- 
law looked is better left to the imagina- 
tion. A stranger accustomed to the usual 
ways of family establishments would 
fare hardly if set down alone in this 
house and compelled to forage for some- 
thing to eat. Nothing is in the place as- 
signed to it by architect and house fur- 
nisher. The pantry is generally out of 
commission as a pantry because it makes 
such a convenient dark room for devel- 
oping photographs. The refrigerator, 
being just the right depth, is pressed into 
service as a case for pianola records, and 
the shelves of the china cabinet are 
usurped to hold the type galleys of the 
small boy’s pretentious printing-press. 
Everything is episodic; nothing is con- 
ventional or foreordained. A meal is 
either a feast or a famine. And yet these 
people are charming, intelligent, happy, 
and always delightful companions. They 
smash every tradition relating to the 
family, but as a family they constitute 
the only surpassingly successful one the 
writer has ever encountered. They never 
bore each other; are never critical or 
condemnatory or apologetic or ill at ease 
when together, and they express to a 
most unusual degree the holy trinity of 
father, mother, and child. The boy of 
the house is singularly unconscious in 
the presence of grown people, simply be- 
cause the grown people with whom he 
regularly consorts have never bored nor 
repelled him. And though his schooling 
is frequently interrupted, he is far better 
developed and educated than boys several 
years older than himself. As individuals 
the members of this family have more 
fun together than any of them do apart; 
and whether they are running a country 
newspaper in Kansas, or living in a tent 
at the edge of the Pacific, or “residing,” 
in temporary affluence, in a fashionable 
city district, they never cease to live and 
to love and to enjoy each other. 

This is not intended to imply that dis- 
order and slip-shod housekeeping add to 
the beauty of family life, but merely to 


suggest that the enjoyment of being to- 
gether, which is so often lacking in fam- 
ilies, does not depend on the arrange- 
ment of the household goods. To one 
who detests disorder it would seem that 
if we persist in surrounding ourselves 
with a multitude of things the least we 
can do is to keep them clean. But why 
have so many things? Why not cultivate 
Thoreau, say, as a boon companion; 
take the story of his door-mat straight 
to heart, and when we hang our cranes 
“avoid the beginnings of evil.” 

The occupations by which a mother 
can best fit hersef to be a good friend 
and helper for her children are often in- 
compatible with steady housework—as, 
for instance, whole days spent in the 
open air, days of gardening and botaniz- 
ing, days of geology and wood-lore, days 
of tramping and swimming and climbing 
hills, when the only cooking done is over 
a camp-fire, and there aren’t any dishes 
to wash, and nobody cares what his 
clothes are like. A mother’s soul grows 
twice as fast on the days when she is out 
of doors with her children—really with 
them—with alert mind and active mus- 
cles, walking beside them in a short skirt, 
or, better still, in knickerbockers—oh, 
Mrs. Grundy—not trailing along behind 
them in tight shoes, telling them to keep 
out of this and be careful of that. 

In common with all good teachers, a 
mother gains as much knowledge as she 
imparts, and if she takes advantage of 
her opportunities she is grateful for the 
quickening of her intellect that is the out- 
come of trying to keep up with active 
brains.’ If she closes her mind to outside 
happenings and public movements and 
confines her interest to an endless round 
of frittering, domestic repetitions, she 
fails in her duty as a mother. She has 
to be an integral, active part of the great, 
round world, and it is as imperative for 
her to keep her mind alive and working 
as it would be if she were managing a 
business corporation or a political cam- 
paign or a social settlement. She has as 
much need to grow and develop for her 
children’s sake as for the fulfillment of 
her personal ambitions or desired career. 
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She cannot afford not to grow. Days 
spent in the laboratory or the library or 
the museum, storing up knowledge to 
feed eager childish brains, hours of lis- 
tening to music, hours spent with other 
mothers discussing common problems, 
hours devoted to her share in the work 
of the community and the State, are all 
a part of her motherhood. These duties, 
far from interrupting her development, 
insure its continuance; and, moreover, 
they preclude minute attention to stair- 
way corners and top pantry shelves and 
fine tuckings and lace-edged ruffles. 

The right kind of mother strives not 
for self-repression, but for the highest 
self-expression of which she is capable. 
She exercises her mind and body to the 
fullest extent. She refuses to be a weak- 
ling. Like Walt Whitman’s women, she is 


“Tann’d in the face by shining suns and blow- 
ing winds; 

Her flesh has the old divine suppleness and 
strength ; 

She knows how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, 
shoot, run, strike, retreat, advance, resist, 
defend herself; 

She is ultimate in her own right—she is calm, 
clear, well possess’d of herself.” 


Take a woman like that, with a liberal 
education, accustomed to a multiplicity 
of intellectual interests, and able to com- 
mand a salary of at least $1,200 a year, 
then do you wonder that she hesitates 
when you ask her to give it all up and 
become a combination cook, housemaid, 
scullery boy, milliner, dressmaker, and 
valet, on nothing a year, and every now 
and then produce a baby besides? Yet 
that is just what the old notion of “self- 
sacrificing” motherhood involves. Is it 
strange that there are fewer and fewer 
girls presenting themselves as candidates 
for motherhood? 

A woman cannot be a companion to 
her children and give them proper care 
if she attempts to carry on the thousand 
and one occupations that were assigned 
to women before the invention of ma- 
chinery. Bread-making and dish-wash- 
ing and sewing and ironing are not ma- 
ternal “duties” any more than they are 
paternal ones; and a home founded on 


the principle of scientific management, 
rather than on the ancient principle of 
being like everybody else, eliminates 
most of them. Whether as a paid and 
well-equipped caretaker a mother gives 
a large part of her time to her children, 
or whether she goes into the commercial 
world to make money for the family 
needs, she has to learn to simplify do- 
mestic requirements. 

For people who eat, sleep, and live as 
large a part of their lives as possible out 
of doors, many of the contents of our 
overloaded modern houses are just clap- 
trappy superfluities. Most of the cook- 
ing the old-fashioned mother did was not 
only superfluous, but positively death- 
dealing to her offspring. A woman who 
wants to have healthy children throws 
the frying-pan into the alley and the cake- 
pans and waffle-irons into the street and 
studies food assimilation, with some hope 
of acquiring knowledge, notwithstanding 
that dietetics have been so little investi- 
gated that not one physician in ten thou- 
sand knows the first principles of food 
values. 

The woman who is voluntarily learn- 
ing the business of being a mother does 
not spend her means and abilities and a 
large portion of her time thinking, plan- 
ning, and executing clothes. She refuses 
to have her days and nights made full of 
haggard anxiety by a clique of French 
dressmakers and Parisian prostitutes and 
American department - store managers, 
who tell her what she has to wear and 
compel her to change the fashion of her 
raiment every six months. She actually 
chooses her garments for comfort and 
beauty rather than for style, and she has 
the courage to be “queer,” though we 
may hope that if she persists there will 
before long be so many of her kind that 
her queerness will not be cried out upon, 
just as in dear old Boston now it is the 
fashion to be a little dowdy. 

She refuses to bear any longer the 
weight of that tinsel, but leaden, heavy 
structure called society, built up of tango 
teas, and chiffon and dressmakers’ bills, 
and pink drawing-rooms, and French 
heels, and headaches, and strawberry ice, 
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and jewels, and snobs and snubs, and the 
skins and feathers of tortured animals, 
and insincerity, and pushing and striv- 
ing, and champagne and tears, and elec- 
tric runabouts, and the decayed livers of 
Strassburg geese, which is largely sup- 
ported on the slender shoulders of wo- 
mankind. She sends it everlastingly to 
smash and tries to erect instead a more 
enduring and self-sustaining edifice of 
joyous, voluntary, and high-minded so- 
cial intercourse. 

The voluntary mother is nobody’s 
drudge, nobody’s suppressed and _ tor- 


tured slave. She is not just a lump of 
protoplasm expressing sex. She is not a 
political nonenity, classed with infants, 
drunkards, lunatics, and criminals, nor 
a negligible quantity in the financial 
world—a worker who works all the time 
and never need be paid. 

She is a recognized force, a productive 
unit, a power, unfettered and unbound. 
She rejoices in herself and her opportu- 
nities and in her children, who are 
greater than she; for the mother whose 
children are not better than herself is a 
failure. 


WHERE INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING IS HELPFUL 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


R. PIERCE’S “Experience Sys- 
tem of Speech-reading” * in the 
October REVIEW is of intense in- 
terest and has given me much pleasure, 
even though I side with Mr. Nitchie 
against him. Mr. Nitchie’s “Experience 
System” Plus is so fine a reply that noth- 
ing more need be said; and yet, as one 
of his pupils, I wish to rally to his sup- 
rt. 
For my first lessons in lip-reading 
joined a class of eight or ten pupils. 
wo, who were exceptionally brilliant 
women and had tremendous incentive to 
succeed, became wonderful lip-readers ; 
the rest, with perhaps myself excepted, 
never went further than being able to 
understand our teacher. I knew all of 
the women well—a number of them be- 
fore we studied together—and I feel 
quite sure that not one of them would 
have ever become either a good or a poor 
lip-reader without some instruction. So 
although a method can’t do everything, 
neither is it possible to acquire profi- 
ciency in lip-reading without one. 


* The Experience System of Speech-reading. 
By Jerry Albert Pierce. 

The “Experience System” Plus. By Edward 
B. Nitchie. 

Methods in Lip-reading. By Martha E. 
Bruhn. Tue Voita Review, October, 1914. 


After I had finished this course of les- 
sons I practiced all I could both with my 
mirror and with every one willing to 
help me; but my progress was far from 
encouraging, although I had accom- 
plished enough to help me with the im- 
mediate members of my family. I al- 
ways glued my eyes on each new mouth 
I met and tried my uttermost to under- 
stand, and if there had been anything in 
the Experience System for me I think I 
should have discovered it and been able 
to utilize it. 

After a time I took some practical les- 
sons from two different teachers and 
gradually improved, but it was in such a 
slight degree that it was only perceptible 
from year to year. Then, as we were 
about to leave the East and all of our 
friends to reside for several years in the 
West, I decided, before beginning life in 
a new place, to try once more to become 
a good lip-reader. I went to New York 
and during several months attended Mr. 
Nitchie’s school, and almost at once I 
realized that at last I had found the help 
I had longed for. 

Mr. Pierce speaks of learning German 
through a correspondence school, and 
says that “we cannot speak it unless we 
use it every day in actual conversation.” 
This is true, but it is also true that a 
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child can pick up a fair knowledge of 
German conversation very readily if he 
lives for a time in Germany; but he will 
forget it in a surprisingly short time if 
he has had no drill in the grammar. So 
with lip-reading, after a time we under- 
stand without thinking how we are ac- 
complishing it, although we are relying 
upon the background of the method 
which is helping us unconsciously. AI- 
most any method of instruction will serve 
if it starts the pupil on the right road, 
though unquestionably some give more 
help than others. I feel that if there had 
been a Nitchie method of instruction 
when I first lost my hearing, I should 
have been saved spending many years at 
the half-way house instead of arriving 
at my destination in a few months. 

Mr. Pierce’s view that most or all 
hearing men are unconscious lip-readers, 
and that they would have some difficulty 
in hearing were this not true, I believe 
to be a wrong impression. That we look 
at a man’s face when he speaks to us is 
a mark of politeness; we have all been 
trained to think that the honest man looks 
his neighbor right in the eye. In fact, in 
the beginning, this is one of the great 
difficulties the lip-reader has to contend 
with; he must no longer look at his 
friend’s eyes as he talks, but concentrate 
on his mouth. That a deaf man watches 
faces means little, to my thinking, except 
that he is trying to gain some clue to the 
conversation from a smile, a serious ex- 
pression, or a nod of the head. 

I fully agree with Mr. Pierce in that 
most people have much latent ability 
which is undeveloped. For example, I 
have never forgotten an observation 
party I attended when just growing up. 
A large room was filled to overflowing 
with a vast collection of furniture, orna- 
ments, china, glass, pictures, etc., and 
each guest was blindfolded and led into 
the room. The bandage was then re- 
moved for a few minutes and we were 
taken to another room and given a pencil 
and paper and told to write down all we 
could remember of what we had seen; 
the time allowance was also limited. The 
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result was surprising. All the young 
people appeared to have the usual degree 
of intelligence and yet some could only 
remember two or three objects they had 
seen, while others had realized thirty or’ 
forty. 

While I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Pierce, I feel sure that he 
excels at whatever he attempts, whether 
it be lip-reading, chemistry, or any other 
interest. But in my experience not only 
are few people born lip-readers, but when. 
attacked by deafness they are suffering 
too much from shock and unhappiness to 
do much of anything unaided. 

If Mr. Pierce will forgive my saying 
so, I think that in his ability to read his 
mother’s lips a week after becoming deaf 
he was saved from ever quite despairing, 
and so he has never quite “penetrated 
the deaf man’s mind.” 

If there had been from the beginning 
one mouth that was clear to me, how 
much easier it would have been. It 
would have been an unflagging hope that 
more would come. 

I should like to ask Mr. Pierce a ques- 
tion. How many lip-readers would there 
be if there were no schools and no meth- 
ods of instruction? I think that if Mr. 
Pierce could attend some of the practice 
classes in the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing and could see the in- 
terested, happy faces of the pupils, he 
would be convinced that there is some- 
thing to be said for a method that can ac- 
complish such marvelous results. 

Few, if any, of us have been endowed 
with Mr. Pierce’s wonderful gift; so 
that we may be truly thankful that 
through Mr. Nitchie’s inspiring efforts 
we are able to win a like gift for our- 
selves. 


How vo BE Happy.—No use hashing over 
your troubles—forget them; take up your life 
now, this minute, and radiate love. 

The chief end of man and woman is to 
glorify good and enjoy it forever in the pres- 
ent tense. You can’t do it in any other tense 
but the present. ° 

Adjust yourself —Elizabeth Towne in Octo- 
ber Nautilus. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT COCOANUTS 
BY MISS E. R. JORDON 


HEN father brings home a cocoanut, the first thing 
you want to do with it is to kick it around the floor— 
because, well, it looks like a football. 

When you have wakened the baby and by the time mother’s 
nerves will stand no more, father sings out, “Hey there, 
boys, let up on your noise.” So you pick up the hard, round 
thing and run for a hammer. Pa tells you to bring a gimlet 
also. Then you get to work very quickly. By piercing the 
three holes in the end of the shell you find that the tool goes 
all the way in because the covering is very thin over those 
three round spots. The holes can be made large enough to 
put in your lead pencil. You turn the holes downward over 
a tumbler and something runs out slowly. 

It does not look exactly like milk and it does not look ex- 
actly like water. It is half way between. Like Burbank’s 
plumcot, which is a cross between a plum and an apricot, so 
this liquid is a cross between milk and water. But people 
usually call it cocoanut milk. You do not care anything 
about it. “Milk,” you exclaim ; “that will do for little sister ; 
that’s food for babies.” 

“Now, boys, stand off,” calls out daddy. He whacks the 
shell a few times with the hammer and the cocoanut is round 
no longer. Here on the inside is something as hard and as 
white as the snowball you shy at pussy in the winter. It’s 
not so cold, though. It is something you find pleasant to 
taste. It is something to chew. So you munch it awhile 
eagerly. 

What if you had to live on it all the time and had nothing 
else for food? That would be a different story, hey? I 
guess some of the soldiers over in the European war would 
be mighty glad of cocoanuts, not to throw at the enemy, but 
to eat. Don’t you think so? Over in India they will tell 
you that the elephant has cocoanuts for breakfast, luncheon, 
afternoon tea, dinner, midnight supper—for every meal. 

When you come to think of it, it is not so bad for a 
regular diet, after all. Mother Nature has put into the 
cocoanut meat the food elements—sugar, fat, starch, and a 
trace of albumen. These four body-builders do pretty well 
for the elephant. The next time you see one at a circus you 
will remember that I am telling you the plain truth. Look 
at him, the fine big fellow! He is strong, large, and good- 
natured—the very things mother wants you to be. Eating 
the cocoanut meat will help you to get this “happy habit” 
sooner than anything else I know 

If they grew here in our Northern States you would eat 
them as often as you eat apples. Of course, you know 
where they grow. “Well, I guess,” you exclaim; “I have 
studied geography.” All through the South, where the 
nights are warm as well as the days, they grow quite com- 
monly. In Florida, but not in Texas; in southern Califor- 
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nia, but not in the northern part of the 
State. 

How about the illustrations of funny 
heads? They do not make you cry, I'll 
wager! An Indian, a broad-nosed A fri- 
can, an Eskimo, and a Fiji dwarf, all 
fashioned out of cocoanuts, but not the 
kind that you play football with. 

Johnny, your cousin in Florida, shins 
up a tall palm tree and swipes a nut for 
you. When he gets part way down on 
his return trip, he tosses the thing into 


your hands. It isn’t round at all. It is 
three-sided. It is not so hard as you 
thought, either. “I say, Johnny, let me 
have your knife,” you sing out cheerily. 
So you cut into the outside bark and find 
a shredded substance—a fiber. Because 
it is that way is the very reason why the 
clever artist made the picture. The fiber 
suggested “hair” to him, and the smooth 
shell underneath a “face.” Then, presto, © 
in a few hours he made, with cunning 
skill, the brownie heads you see. 


METHODS VS. SYSTEM IN THE TEACHING OF LIP-READING 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


ETHOD and “system” are not sy- 

nonymous terms, though they are 
often loosely used as identical and inter- 
changeable. As I think clear conceptions 
are impossible apart from the accurate 
use of language, this is a little protest 
against the loose use of those words as 
applied to instruction in lip-reading. 

System is the orderly arrangement and 
classification of particulars, elements, and 
principles into a whole. Method is the 
way of doing anything. Applying these 
definitions to lip-reading, the system is 
the classification and arrangement of the 
sounds, movements, and materials for 
practice, while the method is the way in 
which these things are used. The system 
is a whole, a unit ; methods are many. A 
system can be devised to cover the whole 
ground and to meet all diverse needs, 
but no one method of practice could do 
that. Methods must be adaptable to the 
material used, to the purpose sought, and 
to the pupil’s requirements. 

The value of correct methods over 
even the best of systems is in the ratio 
of about ten to one. A good lip-reading 
teacher, using correct methods, wrecked 
with his pupil on a desert isle, and the 
only book saved a geography, could use 
it and get eminently successful results ; 
but a teacher using faulty methods on the 
system in Mr. A. J. Story’s book or in 
my book, or in any one’s book on lip- 
reading, will labor long for small re- 
wards. The system, however good, has 


no virtue in itself; methods have. The 
system, apart from approved methods of 
use, is a dead thing, but by the touch of 
such methods it may be vitalized into life. 

Not that the system has no importance, 
but that methods have greater impor- 
tance, is the idea I would emphasize. 
The more scientifically perfect the. sys- 
tem, the easier it is to apply to it scientific 
methods. By all means let the teacher 
classify and arrange as carefully as pos- 
sible the different sounds and movements 
and the material to be used. But let him 
not think that this is all. He must keep 
constantly in mind the diverse problems, 
physical and psychological, that arise in 
mastering lip-reading, and that can be 
solved only by doing things the right way. 

What system of lip-reading, for ex- 
ample, could in itself ever solve the prob- 
lem of developing the highly important 
synthetic ability without which successful 
lip-reading is not possible? All the class- 
ification and arrangement in the world of 
the sounds and movements could never 
do that ; but that is just exactly what cor- 
rect methods can do, even without a care- 
fully prepared system to work with. 

In short, then, method and system are 
not the same, nor are they of equal value. 
It behooves any teacher, therefore, rest- 
ing satisfied with a system, to examine it 
carefully to see if it is only a skeleton 
of dead bones, to which the living flesh 
and blood of scientific methods must be 
added if success is to be achieved. 
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MARTIN H. HOLT: AN APPRECIATION 
BY EDWIN G. HURD 


ARTIN H. HOLT, president of 

the Board of Directors of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, died on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1914. 

Professor Holt’s interest in the educa- 
tion of the deaf dates back more than 
twenty years, when he was appointed a 
member of the board of directors of the 
proposed new school for the deaf, now 
located at Morganton, N. C. 

Professor Holt believed in being a di- 
rector in fact as well as in name. He be- 
lieved it was the duty of men named for 
such positions to inform themselves thor- 
oughly in all matters pertaining to the 
work they were called upon to direct and 


for which they were responsible to the 
Commonwealth. An educator himself, a 
contemporary of such men as the late 
Governor Aycock, “the Educational Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina,” and Charles I. 
McKeever, naturally his greatest interest 
centered in the educational department 
of the North Carolina school, and he 
made a careful study of methods em- 
ployed in teaching the deaf and kept 
abreast with all forward movements in 
this line. In 1891, in company with the 
late N. B. Broughton and B. F. Aycock, 
both of whom were members of the 
board of directors at this time, he at- 
tended the first summer meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
there became convinced of the possibili- 
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ties of the oral method, which conviction 
became strengthened as the years went 
on, and he saw the results of conscien- 
tious effort to apply this method as far 
as it was possible to do so in the North 
Carolina school. 

To Professor Holt’s unwavering sup- 
port and to his wisdom and counsel in 
directing the educational policy of the 
school at Morganton is largely due the 
high standing that school has attained in 
the past, and still maintains, and to him 
more than any one else is due the suc- 
cessful inauguration of a primary oral 
department in a separate building, the 
first to be opened in the South. 

Professor Holt possessed in high de- 
gree a personal magnetism, a charm of 
manner, a buoyancy of spirit, together 
with a handsome physique, that attracted 
in any gathering. His intellectual vigor, 
his wit and appreciation of humor, his 
love of all that was fine and beautiful, 
his ready sympathy and understanding, 
and, as one has expressed it, “the human 
manliness of the man,” won and held 
loyal friends in all walks of life. 

He was a teacher himself, a great 
teacher and trainer of boys, in the pre- 
paratory school conducted by his brother, 
J. Allen Holt, and himself for more than 
forty years at Oak Ridge, N. C., and he 
understood and sympathized with the 
problems of a teacher. No teacher ever 
connected with the school at Morganton 
but has been cheered and inspired with 
loftier ideals and stronger purposes by 
his visits to the class-rooms, visits that 
he rarely omitted when in attendance at 
meetings of the board, until during these 
last months the mortal illness that had 
overtaken him compelled him to do so. 

His interest in the young men sent out 
from his own school and in the younger 
teachers associated with him there, as 
well as his interest in the pupils and 
teachers from the School for the Deaf at 
Morganton, did not cease with their 
going. A friendship once formed was a 
friendship forever, and many a man, as 
in my own case, has felt the value and 
strength of his influence in new under- 
takings and new responsibilities. Pro- 


fessor Holt was a fluent speaker and a 
brilliant scholar, a Latin scholar of high 
order, and it was this subject he loved 
best to teach. He loved music and 
poetry, and his memory was wonderful, 
The words of the best writers and poets 
fell easily from his lips out of the store 
of his well-filled mind. 

Professor Holt visited many schools 
for the deaf throughout the country, and 
attended conventions and association 
meetings, establishing a large acquaint- 
ance in our profession. The last gather- 
ing of this kind that he attended was the 
association meeting held at our school in 
Providence, R. I., in the summer of 1912, 
at which he made response to the address 
of welcome. The friends who knew him 
best noted at this time the inroads upon 
his splendid physique made by the mal- 
ady that had attacked him, and with 
which he battled so heroically all these 
months since, not giving up his life’s 
work until the end of the last school 
year, though repeatedly advised and 
urged by his physicians to do so. 

I quote an editorial showing how this 
work was valued in the State where he 
was born. and lived and died. Surely 
Martin H. Holt is one “who left the 
world better for having worked in it.” 


“A FASHIONER OF MEN” 


“The death of Prof. M. H. Holt is an event 
of State-wide interest, the news of which car- 
ries real sorrow into every section of the Com- 
monwealth. He was one of the builders of 
the Commonwealth, in the truest sense; for 
though he erected no great factories, nor 
spread railways, nor facilitated commerce, nor 
had a hand in shaping the government, he did 
what was better—he fashioned the characters 
and the minds of men who were to do all 
these other things. 

“The power for good or for evil of the men 
set in authority over our preparatory schools 
cannot be overestimated. To a greater extent 
even than in the case of the college professor, 
such a man has it in his hands to decree the 
destinies of them who come under him. By 
the time a boy reaches the age of 18 or 19, 
although his habits of thinking are still in the 
formative period, the fundamental bases of his 
character are already largely fixed, and much 
of the fixing has been done in the two or three 
years immediately preceding his entrance into 
college. If he is honest, straightforward, and 
honorable when he matriculates, his college 
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course will do no more than to accentuate 
those qualities; if he is a liar and a sneak, his 
college course will only bring his defects 
sharply to the front. 

“Though his eulogist spoke with the tongue 
of men and of angels, there would remain a 
more eloquent tribute to the life of M. H. Holt 
in the hundreds of North Carolinians who 
bear to this day the imprint of his personality. 
Oak Ridge for many years has taught boys 
the contents of text-books, but by far the 
greatest part of its work has been in teaching 
them the greatness of honesty and the manli- 
ness of an upright heart; and because M. H. 
Holt helped do this, it is fitting that the State 
of North Carolina should grieve for him as 
for one who has served her well.”—From the 
Greensboro Daily News, Saturday, November 
28, 1914. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL 


Dr. S. G. Davidson’s School of Individual 
Instruction at Tamworth, N. H., will continue 
through the winter the character training and 
instruction heretofore carried on in its summer 
camp—Camp Chocorua. While the ordinary 
branches of grammar and high school are 
taught, instruction will concentrate upan the 
essentials of a sound English education. The 
boys will also be taught gardening, farming, 
the care of poultry, of farm animals, and the 
use of tools, as an aid to and means of mental 
and character development, of codrdinating 
mind and hand, and of imparting useful 
knowledge. Dr. and Mrs. Davidson strongly 
believe in the serviceability of individual in- 
struction, as is evidenced in the name of the 
school; thus it is proposed to continue the 
practice in certain subjects of giving individual 
instruction, so that a bright boy will not be 
retarded by a pupil who learns more slowly, 
nor acquire bad mental habits of inattention, 
lack of concentration, and idleness while wait- 
ing for the slower pupil to catch up. Nor 
will the other boy be unduly hurried or dis- 
couraged by inability to compete with the 
members of his class. Dr. and Mrs. Davidson 
have a host of friends, not only in Mt. Airy 
and Philadelphia, but throughout the country, 
all of whom wish that rich returns may result 
from this new venture. 


A TOUGH TONGUE TWISTER 


A press dispatch from London reads: While 
the phrase “a little bit” is so easy for native 
English-speaking persons to pronounce that it 
would seem to make a weak test for sobriety, 
it has been picked out from all other tongue 
twisters by Prof. Walter Rippman, of the Uni- 
versity of London, for foreigners to practice 
on. Any one who can say “a little bit” cor- 
rectly has nothing else to fear in pronouncing 
English, Professor Rippman has told the stu- 


dents from some eighteen foreign countries 
who are here to take the special summer course 
of lectures arranged for their benefit. The 
beginner in English usually gets no closer to 
“a little bit” than “a leel beet” or “a leet bid.” 
But when he does master it, the classic 
“prunes, prisms, and persimmons,” and “picked 
a peck of pickled peppers” come comparatively 
easy. 


CLARKE NORMAL ASSOCIATION 


The third meeting of this association was 
held at the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind, at Staunton, Virginia, June 27, 1914. 
From the amount in the treasury of the asso- 
ciation fifty dollars was sent to the Martha 
King School at Marzifoun, Turkey in Asia. 
A committee was appointed to determine what 
might be done to aid mothers in the training 
of little deaf children before they are of 
school age. The sum of forty dollars was 
placed at the disposal of this committee, to be 
used in any way deemed advisable to carry on 
this work. 


ELIMINATE “DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


The constant repetition in the French and 
Italian magazines of such absurd phrases as 
“A deaf-mute spoke very plainly and intelli- 
gibly for several minutes,” or “The speech of 
these deaf and dumb children is remarkably 
good,” make me think of the little Spanish 
verse: 

A la puerta de un sordo 
cantaba-un mudo 

y un ciego lo miraba 
con disimulo. 


Which, being translated, means: “At the 
door of a deaf man a mute stood singing, 
while a blind man looked slyly at him.” 


Please do not send orders to the Volta Bu- 
reau for Miss Yale’s Formation and Develop- 
ment of Elementary English Sounds. Send 
direct to Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


Mother: “Willie, come here.” 

Willie: “No. I won't.” : 

Mother: “Come, darling. Mother ‘ll give 
you an apple if you'll let her whip you.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Statistics Concerning Deafness,” by Rich- 
ard O. Johnson, is the title of a 28-page Re- 
print of a portion of the Seventieth Annual 
Report of the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind., that contains an in- 
teresting presentation of some of the causes 
of deafness. 


Howard L. Terry’s interesting lip-reading 
romance, “A Voice from the Silence,” may 
procured from the Volta Bureau. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1.25. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from October) 
FIFTH VOWEL—as in an. 


The formation of this vowel is slightly more open than that of the preceding 
sound. The enlargement of the formative aperture is caused by the depression 
of the middle of the tongue backwards. The vowels from ee (1) to eh (4) are 
produced by depressions of the fore part, while the middle or back of the tongue 
remains elevated; those from eh (4) to ah (7) bring down the middle of the 
tongue, and so evenly enlarge the whole cavity of the mouth. 

The tendency to interchange the vowels 4 and 5 has been noticed under the 
former of these. In Scotland, the 4th sound is commonly heard in the first efforts 
to acquire the peculiar English formation 5, which the unaccustomed organs do 
not readily take with precision. Affected speakers in England pronounce 4 in- 
stead of 5, as—‘The ettitudes were edmirable.” In some words this change is 
established by almost universal custom; as in any, many, pronounced enny, menny. 

The 5th vowel, when initial, is liable to be confounded with the 6th in the 
article a, as in 


arrode attest appeal accustom 
a road a test a peal a custom, etc. 


There is a shade of difference in the articulation as well as in the vowel-sound of 
these combinations, though the distinction is not generally attended to. 

In Scotland, the 5th vowel is seldom heard; the usual pronunciation of all 
words with that element in English, being a short sound of a, asin are (7). Thus 
the verb tarry has in Scotland the same sound as the adjective tarry in England— 
but more abrupt; cap has a short sound of ca(r)p, back of ba(r)k, etc. 

In Ireland, the 5th vowel is used regularly instead of the 6th, as in pass, 
bath, after, ask, etc., and even instead of the 7th, in the words papa and mamma, 
which are pronounced with the 5th element Jong in the final syllable. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


accite appose coral matrass 
excite oppose corol mattress 
allective apposite cymbal metal 
elective opposite symbol mettle 
allude bridal feracity missal 
illude bridle ferocity missile 
ad carat leman principal 
elogy 
carrot lemon principle 


elegy 
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WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION, BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


bad adds 
bade adze 


SIXTH VOWEL—as in ask. 


Usage is considerably divided in England with respect to the pronunciation 
of some words ending in and, aunt, ath, ass, ast, ask, etc.; some speakers give 
them the open sound of ah, while others pronounce them with the 5th vowel. 
With reference to the more open sound in these cases, Mr. Walker has re- 
marked,—“This pronunciation of a seems to have been for some years advancing 
to the short sound of this letter, as heard in hand, land, grand, etc. ; and pronounc- 
ing the a in after, answer, basket, plant, mast, etc., as long as in half, calf, etc., 
borders very closely on vulgarity.” But between a(t) and a(re) there is a great 
organic difference, sufficient to admit of at least one distinctly intermediate sound ; 
and such a sound is undoubtedly the most common variety of vowel-quality heard 
in these irregular cases. The extreme pronunciations 5 and 7 are at the present 
day comparatively rare. The precise quality of the prevailing intermediate sound 
cannot be correctly noted; for it ranges among different speakers through every 
practicable shade of sound within these limits. But the recognition of a middle 
sound may give us more uniformity in its employment. 

Speaking of this sound (intermediate to vowels 5 and 7), Mr. Walker re- 
marks: “As every correct ear would be disgusted at giving the a in such words as 
past, last, chance, etc., the full sound of a in father, any middle sound ought to 
be discountenanced, as tending to render the pronunciation of a language obscure 
and indefinite.” The theoretical discountenancing of any sound in general use 
has undoubtedly this tendency; but the classification of all varieties of sound 
distinguishable in common usage must have the opposite effect, and tend to remove 
obscurity and indefiniteness. The vowel noted as the 6th in our scale is unques- 
tionably in our mouths every day, and it must therefore find a place in the cata- 
logue of our vocal elements. 

This variableness of vowel quality is not observable in all words containing 
the combinations in which No. 6 occurs. We never hear band, gas, hath, etc., 
with No. 7, but uniformly with No. 5. 

In the Scottish dialects we hear in some the 4th, and in others the 7th, instead 
of the English 6th vowel. Thus grass, brass, etc., are generally pronounced gress, 
bress, etc., and bath, dance, etc., bahth, dahnce, etc. (short). 

Unaccented a in the syllable immediately preceding the accent, as in abolish, 
alacrity, bazaar, etc., has the sound of the 6th vowel. Among careless speakers, 
the sound of this pre-accented a obscurely ranges through many shades of open 
sound from 5 to 9. ‘ 

The unaccented final a in comma, sofa, villa, etc., has always a more open 
sound than that of the a in fat, which is assigned to it by Mr. Walker; but its 
sound is less open than that of the a in far. In such words, we have instances 
of the 6th element. In Scotland, the a in this situation is closed into a (3) or 
even into i (2); thus, sofa is pronounced as if written sofay, or sometimes sofy. 

In words ending in nce and nt, custom wavers between the 5th and 6th 
vowels, as in dance, glance, chance; grant, plant, slant, etc. In words spelled 
with au before nt, we generally hear the 6th, or even the 7th, as in aunt, gaunt, 
flaunt, taunt, etc. 

The Article a generally has the 6th sound; though some speakers use the - 
alphabetic vowel 4 (3). 
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WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


abrade avert foremast _ passable aunt can’t khan 
upbraid evert foremost __ passible ant cant can 


SEVENTH VOWEL—as in ah. 


This Vowel, which is often called the open /talian A, is formed with the lips 
drawn back, the teeth considerably separated, and the tongue evenly depressed, 
so as to spread the sound in the mouth, and direct it in a broad current out of 
the expanded oral aperture. The slightest alteration in the position of the tongue 
or the lips will affect the quality of the sound; and thus, though this element is 
very common in all languages, there are often minute differences, which give it a 
distinct character. 

Habits of oral action—such as pouting the lips, keeping them close at the 
corners, allowing them to cover the teeth, etc.,—influence all the vowels,—the 
open ones especially ; so that this, the most open sound, is peculiarly liable to be 
faultily affected. The correct speaker cannot be the slave of any habit of this 
kind. His lips and tongue must be pliable and plastic, and their action light and 
agile, that the most minute and momentary movements, either for articulation or 
emotional expression, may be performed with facility. 

In English the 7th Vowel occurs chiefly before R final, or followed by an 
articulation ; but it is heard almost uniformly before lve, and Im (1 not sounded), 
as in halve, calve, palm, calm, alms, etc. Before If, as in calf, half, etc.; and in 
laugh, haunt, etc., the less open sound of the preceding vowel, (6) is frequently 
heard. 

In words spelled with au before n (except vaunt [10]) good usage is pretty 
equally divided between the 7th and the 6th vowels. 

he 7th vowel is never short in English. In Scotland we hear an abrupt 
form of it in words which in English have the 5th and 6th sounds, as in man, 
mask, etc.; but we comparatively seldom find the 7th vowel sounded in words 
which have that sound in English. Thus, bar, jar, star, calm, palm, father, etc., 
are generally pronounced almost as if spelled bawr, cawn, fawther, etc.; farm, 
heart, alarm, etc., are very commonly pronounced with the 4th vowel feh-rm, 
heh-rt, etc.; and guard, serjeant, large, etc., as regularly take the sound of the 3d 
vowel (monophthongal), and are pronounced as if writter gayrd, sayrjeant, 
layrge, etc. 

The combination of the 7th vowel with R forms the diphthong 7-8, though, 
from the slight difference in the vowel quality of these elements, the diphthongal 
effect is not very obvious. The comparison, however, of such words as arm and 
alm, barm and balm, carve and calve, farther and father, will sufficiently prove 
the diphthongal quality. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


altar collar lumbar balm 
alter choler lumber barm 
psalm alms calve 
Sam arms carve 


DIPHTHONG 7-I—as in isle. 


This combination is the alphabetical sound of the letter I in English, and a 
very common element of speech. The first part of the diphthong is liable to 
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considerable dialectic and individual modification, as are all the open formations,— 
5, 6, 8, 9, etc.; but the combination of the ertremes of the vowel scale-——7-1 = 
ah-ee,—is generally recognized as the correct English diphthong. The most usual 
departure from this in England is to 6-1. 

In Mr. Knowles’s dictionary this diphthong is analyzed into 10-1, which, 
however, confounds it with another diphthong,—as in isle and oil—from which 
that author makes it differ only in some ill-defined abruptness of maxillary action, 
The student has but to blend the most open sound he habitually makes in such 
words as far, papa, palm, etc., with the 1st Vowel, to produce that form of this 
diphthong which suits his habit of speech ; but, if he open his ears to the utterance 
of educated Englishmen, free from peculiarities of oral action, he will find that 
the radical part of the diphthong is nothing short of the open ah. It must be 
remembered, however, that the sound is necessarily more abrupt than in the 
separate or interjectional utterance of that vowel. (See page 403.) 

There is a tendency in all diphthongs, in careless utterance, to slide into a 
sound intermediate to their component elements. Thus, we often hear the 5th 
or even the 4th vowel substituted for 7-1. In Scotland especially, this is com- 
mon: the almost regular utterance of this English diphthong, when final, being 
vowel 4 or 5, as in J, eye, my, buy, etc., pronounced eh, meh, beh, etc. Sometimes 
the same sound is used before R; and fire, wire, etc., are pronounced fehr, wehr, 
etc. When the vowel is in other situations, as in night, idle, crime, wild, etc., a 
diphthong is compounded of the peculiar Scotch vowel (4th Lingual, G. V. S., 
page 78) with the 1st vowel. This combination is heard, independently, in the 
Scotch pronunciation of the word aye; also in pay, Tay, etc., and frequently 
otherwise instead of vowel 3; probably from the same tendency that opens the 
radical part of the latter vowel to 4, in English mouths. 

In Ireland the general form of the English long i (7-1) is 9-%, or even 10-1, 
abruptly uttered; which has doubtless led Mr. Knowles to set down 10-1 as the 
formation of the English diphthong. 

The letter R, always having a vowel sound in itself, when it follows a long 
vowel, forms, in combination with this diphthong, a triphthong, the elements of 
which are 7-1-8, as in fire, wire, higher, etc. These words are sometimes reckoned 
dissyllables and sometimes monosyllables: when fully pronounced they are un- 
. doubtedly dissyllables ; but colloquially the middle element is often slurred over, 
or opened to vowel 3 or 4, so as to remove or lessen the dissyllabic effect. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


lyre line quite right sign vile 
liar lion quiet riot scion viol 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


died lier rime right side sight sign tide time 
dyed lyre rhyme rite sighed _ site sine tied thyme 


DIPHTHONG 7-13—as in owl. 


This diphthong, which blends the extremes of the vowel scale, on the labial 
side, as the preceding diphthong does those on the lingual side, is a very common 
element of language. Its radical part is liable to fluctuations of the same nature 
as those to which that of the preceding diphthong is subject. The most usual 
‘English deviations from 7-13, are to 5-13, or 6-13, though we sometimes hear 8-13. 
In Scotland, the general pronunciation of this diphthong is 9-13. In Ireland it 
is 10-13. 
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This diphthong forms one of the characteristics of American pronunciation, 
The first element is rarely made more open than 5, often not more than 4; and 
the radical vowel is long, and in general strongly nasal. 

When the diphthong 7-13 occurs before R, the triphthong 7-13-8 is formed 
as in our, sour, power, etc.; words the full utterance of which is dissyllabic ; but 
colloquially the middle element is often slurred over, or opened to 10 or II to 
remove or lessen the dissyllabic effect. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


bow (ofa ship) lower (to darken) slough (7-13) 
bow (window) lower (adj.) slough (uff) 
sow (swine) wound (part.) 

sow (v.) wound (n.) 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


bough our 
bow (salute) hour 


EIGHTH VOWEL—as in err. 


. This is a characteristically English vowel. Its position in the General Scheme 
(page 78) indicates its exact formation. It is intermediate to ah and the French 
sound eu; seeming to the attentive ear to partake of the quality of both sounds, 
and to be thus analogous to the tint produced by the amalgamation of two shades 
of colour. As the colour varies with the varying proportions of its elements, so 
this vowel, among different speakers and in different dialects, partakes in a greater 
or less degree of the ah or the eu. In London, it is often heard as open as ah 
(but this is a’ vulgarity), as in sarve for serve, sar for sir, etc., and, in some of 
the English provinces, it is pronounced almost identically with the French sound, 
_as in swur for sir, peur (fect) for per (fect), etc. 

The sound of this element differs but slightly from that of vowel 9 (up, urn); 
but the difference, though not strongly marked, is clearly appreciable; and the 
distinction between such words as fur and fir, urn and earn, should always -be 
preserved. 

‘ “Tohn’s wife and John were téte-a-téte; 
She witty was, industrious he; 
Says John, ‘I’ve: earned the bread we've ate,’ 
‘And I,’ says she, ‘have urned the tea.’” 


The changes which take place in the organic arrangement for vowels of this 
open class are not all within reach of observation. ‘The vocal passage is modified 
by the root of the tongue, and the parts immediately above the larynx. The visible 
difference between the formations 8 and 9 is a slight elevation of the forepart of 
the tongue which directs the voice against the palate somewhat farther forward 
for the 8th than for the 9th vowel. With so little accuracy have sounds been 
observed, and their formations studied, that many of our orthoepists—Mr. Walker, 
for instance—consider this vowel the same as our 4th, and mark the er in ermine, 
perfect, etc., to be sounded with the same vowel as in ell. . Other authors,—as, 
for instance, those of the “phonotypic” scheme,—consider this sound identical 
with .our oth, and write the same vowel in sir and surly, myrrh and murder, etc. 
Vowel 8 is inseparably connected with the letter R in English. That letter 

_alone, after a long vowel, has invariably the sound of er (8), as in fai-r, nea-r, 
poo-r, ca-re, co-re, lu-re, ac-re, luc-re, wond-er, broth-er, etc. The R in the 
equivalent terminations r, re, and er, has little or no articulative effect, but in such 
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words as fairy, cheering, moorish, fury, etc., where a’ vowel follows the R, that 
letter has both its vowel and articulative effect. 

Er in all unaccented syllables, even when followed by a vowel, has the sound 
of 8, as in funeral, general, liberal, etc. 

In such words as far.(7.8), fur (9.8), etc., the separate vowel quality of R 
is not so perceptible as when a closer vowel precedes the r; but sufficiently nice 
observation will detect the same final element in these, words, and the really diph- 
thongal nature of the combinations. 

Th here is a tendency among some speakers | to retain the radicat vowel- sound 
of err, prefer, infer, etc. (8), in the derivatives erring, preferring, inferring, etc., 
but e and i before R followed by a vowel, have otherwise the same sounds as 
before other articulations in the same predicament, as in mirror (i=2), herring 

e=4), etc. 
‘ Welsh and Irish speakers use the 9th instead of the 8th vowel. In Scotland, 
though the 8th vowel is not heard, the 9th. is not its substitute. The letters ¢ 
and 1 before r have the same sound as before other articulations ;—/fll and firm, 
still and stir, etc. (No. 4 Lingual, General Vowel Scheme, p. 78) ; send and serve, 
pension and person, etc. (No. 4 English), having respectively the, same vowel 
sounds. The reason of this is, that R, in Scotland, has always an articulative 
effect; it is trilled in all situations; it has no. vowel effect even when final. The 


terminations er and re have the peculiar Scotch vowel-sound (as in firm, etc.), 


followed by the trilled R. 

The 8th vowel and its associate softening of the letter R, are so peculiarly 
English, that they constitute a shibboleth to Scotchmen over the Border. In 
practising to acquire this English sound, the Northern student may at first pro- 
nounce the syllables ir, er, re, etc., simply as ah,—and without any R. By a little 
practice he will thus check the tendency to raise the tongue to the palate, and 
be enabled to produce the true sound with precision. ‘Frequently the mere effort 
to open the vowel to ah, and omit the R, falls short of that point, and produces 
at once the precise English element. 

The article the is often pronounced 8, when the next word does not begin 
with a vowel. 

A peculiar pronunciation of the vowel sound of R is one of the most striking 
characteristics of American speech. The trill of the articulate R is wanting, as 
in England ; but the vowel effect is much closer and more labial than the English 
8. It is the No. 4 Labio-lingual, of the General Vowel Scheme (p. 78), a sound 
between the French « and the German 6. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


anker  -concert - literal “pertinance 
anchor consort littoral purtenance 
asperate earn manner - -~pervade 
aspirate urn | manor purveyed 
asperation fir -. faiser 
aspiration minor razor 
auger firs . myrrhine . Sailer .. 
augur furze. - murrain sailor 

circle kerb onerary ternary 
surcle a curb honorary turnery 
circulate kernel pearl wert 


surculate colonel peril wort 
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WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


berth earnest herd verge 
birth Ernest heard virge 


NINTH VOWEL—as in up, urn. 


In forming this vowel, the tongue is drawn back a degree farther than for 
the preceding element, but hardly midway to its position for aw. The sound is 
always short in English, except when it occurs before R, final or followed by an 
articulation. When vowel 9 has to be prolonged, in singing, it is very liable to 
be changed to the more familiar long sounds ah or aw. ‘This arises, not from 
any difficulty in maintaining the 9th position, but merely from the English organs 
being unaccustomed to maintain it. A Welshman would have no trouble in pro- 
longing the vowel to any extent, because he is accustomed to pronounce it as long 
as our ah or aw. 

Among English speakers, there is too little precision in this sound. All the 
open vowels are liable to considerable variation among individual speakers; but 
the 9th vowel is perhaps one of the most indefinite and variable of any. It would 
be well if at least a clear distinction were preserved between it and the preceding 
vowel (8), in such words as urn and earn, fur and fir, purl and pearl, etc., but 
the erratic habits of both these vowels render it the more difficult to confine them 
to a settled location in the mouth. When the Art of speech shall be more gener- 
ally studied, such confusions and diversities will be condemned as unworthy of 
an educated speaker. The perfect distinction of minutely differing vowels is no 
less a test of polished and elegant speech than is the clear enunciation of unac- 
cented syllables the test of a good pronunciation. The power of marking these 
vocal and articulate niceties with clearness, evidences a degree of command over 
the vocal organs which is rarely obtained without considerable application. It 
gives, besides, a refinement and graceful variety to utterance, which should, of 
themselves, sufficiently recommend its cultivation to the tasteful student. 

In some English dialects, we hear, instead of 9, a sound approaching to 00 
(13)—ranging in some cases between 00 and o (re), (11), and in others between 
oo and the French vowel # or ew. It was probably a dialectic habit like this of 
sounding o (11 or 12) for the 9th vowel, which seduced a recent writer on English 
sounds into the assertion, that the vowels in cup and cope are identical in quality, 
and differ only in quantity.* All these peculiarities arise generally from a habit- 
ual contraction of the labial aperture, and a too close position of the teeth. Let 
the defective vowel be practised with a very open formation—even though, at 
first, the sound be as open as ah, and the ear and organs will soon be able to 
distinguish and form the 9th vowel with precision. 

In Scotland, this element is slightly less open, and of a deeper formation than 
in England,—the tongue being farther retracted towards its position for aw. This 
Scotch sound will be found separately noted in our General Vowel Scheme (page 
78). The open character of the English « (9) will be readily acquired, by simply 
opening the mouth well, and retracting the lips so as to uncover the edges of the 
teeth ; and, when the vowel is followed by R, final or before another articulation, 
by guarding against any lingual vibration for the R. 

The Irish pronunciation of this element has, like the Scotch, a deeper forma- 
tion than the English—partaking more of the quality of aw; it will be Anglicised 
by the same means. 


* See early editions of Pitman’s Phonography. 
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[We take occasion here to notice the peculiar French sound eu, which, in 
ignorance of its mechanism, is often so difficult to the English mouth; and to 
bring it in contrast with the English « (9)—the formation of which is equally 
difficult to French organs. The 9th vowel is not heard in French: the nearest 
approach to it is the vowel eu, as in jeune, peur, etc. Frenchmen do not, however, 
pronounce eu instead of u (g), but generally aw or o (10 or 11). They may 
with little difficulty acquire the true sound of No. 9, when they compare its for- 
mation with that of their ev. The French eu is formed with the organs internally 
arranged as for the French é or the English No. 4, and externally as for aw (10) ; 
it is the compound, or Labio-lingual vowel corresponding to these simple Labial 
and Lingual Formations. (Let the English student of French apply this theory, 
and he will at once produce the perfect French eu. .The-simnplest way to practise 
is to dwell on the sound of eh (4), and, while doing so, to contract the labial 
aperture to its ordinary shape for the sound aw.) The English « (9) is inter- 
mediate in formation to aw and ah. The French student of English cannot fail 
to produce it by sounding the vowel ah, and, while doing so, allowing the tongue 
slowly to adjust itself upon the sound, as if to modify it into aw without con- 
tracting the lips. The sound is then to be pronounced as abruptly as the vowel 
in que, de, etc., and it will be perfect. | 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


carious serious 
caries series 


TENTH VOWEL—as in on, all. 


The 10th vowel is formed by an increased retraction and abasement of the 
root of the tongue from its position for the last element, coupled with a slight 
contraction of the labial aperture. It is perhaps the richest and most mellow- 
toned of all the vowel-sounds. 

Mr. Knowles considers this the most open vowel-formation, but our experi- 
ments (see page 74), prove that the oral aperture is considerably smaller for this 
than for the 7th vowel; and the latter may be proved, by a simple and conclusive 
experiment, to be the most open possible vowel-formation. Thus, let the mouth 
be opened to the uttermost,—by widely separating the teeth,—flattening the tongue, 
and drawing back the lips; and if a vocal effort be made, ah will result. En- 
deavor to sound aw, and it will be found impossible to do so without relaxing the 
lips or approximating the teeth, and manifestly reducing the oral aperture. In 
the light of experiment, there can be no question as to the relative openness of 
these vowels. 

The sound of the roth vowel is often too much modified by the lips; their 
projection and corrugation—faults very common—are injurious alike to grace 
and distinctness of articulation. It may be stated to be one of the characteristics 
of a good and practiced speaker, that he forms his vowels as much within the 
mouth as possible. The beautiful Oratorical Voice—the Orotund—which many 
speakers acquire from long practice, but which may also be attained by cultiva- 
tion, tends very greatly to subdue the action of the lips in speech; and this is 
attended with another advantage, that it leaves the lips free for their higher 
offices of emotional expression. 

The habit of contracting the lips for this vowel is apt to modify it into the 
next, viz., II, or even into 12, to the confusion of such words as war and wore; 
scald and scold, ete. 
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In practising the 10th vowel for the reduction of labial action, the tongue 
should be drawn back as far as possible, while the lips—merely covering the teeth 
a little—remain retracted as for ah. With the finger placed under the chin, close 
to the neck, the downward pressure of the root of the tongue should be distinctly 
felt. 

This vowel and the 7th are most irregularly used in Scotland :—words pro- 
nounced with the 7th in England having the 1oth in Scotland, and others having 
the 1oth in England being pronounced with the 7th in Scotland. Thus what and 
walk (10) are whdt and walk (7) in Scotland, while star and calm (7) are staur 
and caulm (10). This exchange does not take place in words in which the roth 
vowel is represented by o or ow. In these cases, the vowel is closed into 12 in 
Scotland ; as in morn, bought, cost, etc. (10), pronounced mourn, boat, coast (12), 
etc. To correct these irregularities, let words containing the 7th, 1oth, and 12th 
vowels be frequently and carefully read. The English pronunciation will soon 
become habitual; for the formation of the vowels can present no difficulty. 

A peculiarity similar to the above is characteristic of the Irish dialect; for 
while in the diphthongs 7-1 and 7-13 the first element is changed into 10, we hear 
the 10th vowel (short) changed into, or almost into, the 7th, in the great majority 
of words in which it occurs; as not, off, on, etc. 

The letter a after the labial articulation w (or wh) is in a large proportion 
of words pronounced 10, instead of 5 or 7; as in wadding, want, wander, war, 
was, wasp, wharf, what, etc. This arises, no doubt, from the same principle of 
assimilation which changes con into com before a labial formation, and which 
alters the sound of m in Banff to that of m, and the sound of m in accompt to 
that of nm. In wax, wag, whack, etc., where a guttural formation follows the a, 
this tendency is resisted, and the vowel, pronounced 5, is assimilated to the k or g 
rather than the w. 

The 1oth vowel combines with the 1st to form a common English diphthong— 
heard in such words as joint, joy, etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


aucupation fawned lorn pawned 
occupation fond lawn pond 
auricle gaud obduction sawed 
oracle God abduction sod 
awed gnawed occidental shorl 
odd nod accidental shawl 
awn lord pawed stalk 
on laud pod stock 

stork yawn 

stalk yon 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY, 


| all ball call 
a awl bawl caul 


This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 

(To be continued) 
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E. Reticious No LoncER 


PUBLISHED. 
Presbyterian Messenger for The Deaf. 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 


York, N. Y. On file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1903-1906), 
except No. 5, Vol. 2. 

Silent Churchman, The. John H. Keiser, 
Editor, 239 West 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
On file: Nos. 8, Vol. 1; 5, Vol. 2; 10, Vol. 3 
(1895-1911). 

Silent Helper, The. M. M. Taylor, R. F. D. 
8, Kalamazoo, Mich. On file: Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 1 
(1912). 


Silent Missionary, The. Revs. Syle and 
Koehler, Philadelphia, Pa. On file: Nos. 2 to 
5, 7 to 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, Vol. 1 (1886-1888). 


23 to 30, 32 to 34, 36 to 42 (1891- 
Continuation of The Silent Catholic. 
No. 1, Vol. 1 (1886). 


New Series: 
1892). 
On file: 
F. ForeEIGN PERIODICALS FOR THE DEAF: Pus- 
LISHED IN ENGLAND. 


Albion Magazine, The. Evan Yellon, 30 
Holborn, London, England. On file: Nos. 1 
to 5, Vol. 1 (1907-1908) ; Nos. 7 to 16, Vols. 

4 (1910-1912). 

A Magazine Intended Chiefly for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Rev. Samuel Smith, London, Eng- 
land. On file: Vols. 1 to 6 (1873-1878), ex- 
cept Nos. 5, 19. 

Bolton Review, The. E. J. D. Abraham, 
Bolton, England. On file: Nos. 1 to 12, Vol. 
I (1896-1897). Continued as The Lancashire 
Review. On file: None. 

British Deaf Monthly, The. E. J. D. Abra- 
ham and A. M. Cuttell, Bolton, England. On 
file: Vols. 6 to 12 (1896-1901). Continuation 
of The British Deaf-Mute and Deaf-Mute Re- 
view of Reviews. 

British Deaf-Mute Almanac and Directory 
of Schools. British Deaf-Mute Bureau, Leeds, 
England. On file: 1894 and 1895. 

British Deaf-Mute and Deaf Chronicle, The. 
Hepworth and Ralph, Leeds, England. On 
file: Vols. 2, 3, 4, Nos. 13 to 48 (1892-1895). 
Continuation of The Deaf Chronicle, and con- 
tinued as The British Deaf-Mute. 

British Deaf-Mute and Deaf-Mute Review 
of Reviews, The. Abraham & Hepworth, Bol- 
-ton, England. On file: Vol. 5 (1895-1806). 
Continued as The British Deaf Monthly. 

Church Messenger to the Deaf, Our Monthly. 
Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, London, England. On 
file: Nos. 1 to 20, Vols. 1, 2 (1894-1895). 

Deaf and Dumb Institution Pamphlet, The. 
School for Deaf, pares England. On file: 
Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 (1884-1886 

Deaf and Dumb eraid and Public Intelli- 
gencer, The. Oldham, England. On file: Vol. 


I (1876-1877). 


Deaf and Dumb Magazine, The. Rev. Sam- 
uel Smith, London, England. On file: Vols. 
7 to 11 (1879-1883), except Nos. 74, 88, 93. 

Deaf and Dumb Times, The. C. Gorham, 
Leeds, England. On file: Vols. 1 to 3 (June, 
1889-October, 1891). Continued as The Deaf 
Chronicle. 

Deaf and Dumb World, The. E. Abraham, 
London, England. On file: No. 1 (January, 


Deaf Chronicle, The. Hepworth & Lund, 
Leeds, England. On file: Vol. 1 (1891-1892). 
Continuation of The Deaf and Dumb Times, 
and continued as The British Deaf-Mute. 

Ephphatha. A. M. Cuttell, London, England. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1896-1899), except Nos. 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, Vol. 4. Merged with British 
Deaf Monthly. 

Margate Royal Asylum Magazine, The. Pu- 


pils’ Paper. Margate, England. On file: No. 
I (January, 1907). 
Mountonian, The. The Mount School, 


Stoke-on-Trent, England. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 
3, Vol. t (1913-1914). 

Oldham Deaf-Mute Gazette. School for the 
Deaf, Oldham, England. On file: Nos. 5, 7 
to 9, II to 20, 2I to 30, 32, 33, 35 to 42, 44 to 
51, 53 to 60, 72, 73, 75 to 88, 90 to 104, 107 to 
110, and Vol. 12 (1900-1914). 

Our Deaf and Dumb. Midland Deaf School, 
Derby, England. On file: Vols. 1, 2, and Nos. 

1 to 4, Vol. 3 (1892-1899). 

Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Education. 
Teachers’ Journal. Committee, London, Eng- 
land. On file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1886-1808). 

Royal Cross School Magazine. Preston, 
England. On file: Vols. 1 to 19 (1805-1914), 
except Nos. 2, Vol. 14; 2, Vol. 16. First 16 
numbers bear title: Cross School Magazine. 

Royal School Magazine, The. School for 
the Deaf, Margate, England. On file: Nos. 1 
to 14 (1907-1913). 

Silent Star, The. C. A. G. Spence, East End 
Missionary, London, England. On file: Nos. 
1, 3 (January-March, et 

Silent World, The. M. 
England. On file: Nos. 
(1909-1910). 

Teacher of the Deaf, The. 


S. Fry, Birmingham, 
T to 11, Vols. I, 2 


Teachers’ Jour- 


nal. N. A. T. D. Edited by Miss S. E. Hull, 
A. J. Story, F. G. Barnes, London, England. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 10 (1903-1914). 


G. PusLisHED IN IRELAND. 


Messenger, The. Belfast, Ireland. On file: 
Vols. 2 to 12 (1899-1914), except Nos. II, 12, 
Vol. 10; 6 to end, Vol. 11. 

Our Little Messenger to the Deaf and Dumb. 
Miss W. Tredennick, Belfast, Ireland. On 
file: November, 1883. 
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Our Little Messenger to the Deaf and Dumb. 
Missions to the Adult Deaf and Dumb, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9 (1888). 

Silent Messenger, The. W. E. Harris & F. 
Maginn, Belfast, Ireland. On file: Vols. I to 
3, Nos. 1 to 17, 0. s. (1895-1897). On file: 
New Series, Vol. 1 (1898). Continuation of 
Our Little Messenger, and continued as The 
Messenger. 


H. PusiisHeD IN SCOTLAND. 


School Magazine. School for Deaf, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. On file: No. 1, Vol. 3; 1, 
3 to 5, 8, 9, 11, Vol. 4; 1 to 10, Vol. 5; 1 to 4, 
VoL 2.4 5; 6, 9: Volo: 3 406, 
Vol. 8; 2, 8, Vol. 9; 1, 2, 3, Vol. 10; 3, 6, Vol. 
(1899-1912). 

Silent Friend, The. Ayrshire Mission to 
the Deaf and Dumb, Kilmarnock, Scotland. 
On file: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10 (1891-1892). 

Talks About Jesus to Our Silent Ones. 
Ayrshire Mission to the Deaf and Dumb, 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. On file: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
9, 10 (1891-1892). 


I. PustisHED IN WALES. 


British Deaf Times, The. Joseph Hepworth, 
Cardiff, Wales. On file: Vols. 1 to 11 (1903- 
1914), Nos. I to 127. 


J. PuBLisHED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Gesture, The. Mission. Victoria, N. S. W., 
Australia. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9 (1903); 
Nos. 4 to 8, 10, 12 to 18, N. S. (1909-1913). 


K. PuBLIsHED IN SouTH AFRICA. 


Education Gazette, The. Of the Province 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town, South 
Africa. On file: Vols. 1 to 6 (1901-1907), ex- 
cept Nos. 32, Vol. 4; 9, Vol. 6. Also on file: 
Nos. 15 to 30, Vol. 11; 1 to 30, Vol. 12 (1912- 
I9I4). 

L. PustisHED IN BELGIUM. 


De Belgische Doofstomme. Officieel orgaan 
van den Belgischen Bond der Doofstommen- 
vereenigingen, L. J. Bothy, Liege, Belgium. 
On file: Vols. 1, 2 (1902-1904). Formed a part 
of Le Sourd-Muet Belge. 

L/Abeille Revue Pedagogique pour L’En- 
seignement Primaire. Brusselles, Belgium. 
On file: Nos. 7, 8, Vol. 29 (1883). 

La Belgique Silencieuse. Organe de la Fed- 
eration Belge des Societes de Sourds-Muets. 
Liege, Belgium. On file: No. 12, Vol. 3. 

Le Messager des Sourds-Muets. Namur, 
Belgium. On file: Nos. 7, 8, 11, 12, 1885; 1, 2, 
6 to 12, 1886; 1, 3, 4, 8 to 12, 1887. 

Le Sourd-Muet Belge. Moniteur Federation 
Belge des Societies de Sourds-Muets. L. J. 
Bothy, Brusselles, Belgium. On file: Vols. 1 
to 3, and Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 4 (1902-1906). In- 
cludes De Belgische Doofstomme. 
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Le Sourd-Muet et L’Aveugle. Journal Men- 
suel, par L’Abbe C. Carton, Bruges, Belgium, 
Vols. 1, 2, 3 (1837-1841). 

Petites Lectures de Piete. 
On file: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9 to 20. 

Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets et de Leur 
Enseignement. Louvain, Belgium. On file: 
Vols. I to 5 (1906-1911), except Nos. 5, Vol. 


Namur, Belgium, 


M. PuBLISHED IN FRANCE. 


Bulletin de La Societe Centrale d’Education 
et d’Assistance Pour Les Sourds-Muets en 
France. Paris, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 3 
(1874-1876). 

Bulletin de La 
Sourds-Muets. Paris, France. 
3, 4, 5, Vol. 1 (1870). 

Bulletin International de |’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets. B. Thollon and E. Boudin. 
Paris, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1909- 
IQI2). 

Bulletin Mensuel de la Societe pour I’'In- 
struction Elementaire. Journal d’Education 
Populaire. Paris, France. On file: Vols. 76 
to 78, October, 1891, to December, 1893. 

Echo de Famille des Institutions de Sourds- 
Muets. Poitiers, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 7 
(1908-1914), except No. 1, Vol. 1; 4, Vol. 5. 

Journal des Sourds-Muets. Organe de Leurs 
Interets Generaux. Paris, France. On file: 
Vols. I to 6; and Nos. 3, 4, Vol. 7; 2, Vol. 8; 
I to 10, Vol. 9; I, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 to 11, Vol. 10; 
2, 6 to 9, 11, 12, Vol. 11; 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, Vol. 12 
(1894-1906). 

L’Ami des Sourds-Muets. Journal de Leurs 
Parents et de Leurs Instituteurs, Utile a 
Toutes les Personnes Qui s’Occupent d’Educa- 
tion. Redige par M. Piroux. Nancy, France. 
vis Vols. 2, 3, 4; and No. 3, Vol. 5 (18390- 
I 

La Defense des Sourds-Muets. Aix, France. 
On file: No. 8, Vol. 1; No. 19, Vol. 2 (1885- 
1886). 

La France des Sourds-Muets. Grenoble, 
France. On file: Nos. 10, Vol. 2; 7, Vol. 4 
(1904-1906). 

La France Silencieuse. Supplement litteraire 
illustre de la Gazette des Sourds-Muets. Paris, 
France. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 4, Vol. 1 (1894). 

La Gazette des Sourds-Muets. Nancy, 
France. On file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1890-1895), ex- 
cept No. 26, Vol. 3. 

La Petite Silencieuse. Messagere illustree 
des Sourdes-Muettes at des Sourdes parlantes. 
Bordeaux, France. On file: Vols. 1, 2 (1913- 
1914). 

La Voix Parlee et Chantee. Anatomie, 
Physiologie, Pathologie, Hygiene et Education. 
Paris, France. On file: Nos. 114, I15, 122, 123, 
124, 1899-1900. ‘ 

Le Conseiller des Sourds-Muets. Journal 
Mensuel envoye gratuitement aux membres de 
Association de Saint Francois de Sales. 
Paris, France. On file: Vols. 1 to 7, Nos. 1 
to 77 (1868-1875). 


Societe Universelle des 
On file: Nos, 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
is a Philanthropic Society, in¢or porated in 1890 in fullconformity to legal requirements. 


President, Canotane A. Yate, Northampton, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Epmunn Lyon, Rochester, N.Y. 
“Second Vice-President, Davin G. Washington, D.C. 
Official Secretary, Z. F, 945 N, St. Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Tavtor; LL. D., 904 Lexington New York City. 
. Treasurer, Washington Loan and: Trust Co., Washington, DLA 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Velta Place, Washington, D. Cc 


Directors. 


Futter. E.McKay Gooowis, E.A:Gruver, E.G, Hono, 

Tayzor, A. L. By Croviter, Gusert H. Gresvenor, W. B. Mason, 
Mary McCowen. 

Davm G  Ricsarv Jounson, Eomunp Lyon, Canoune A. 


- Whe objects of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation are: 

’ “By providing schools for the training of articulation teachers ; 


“By the employment of an agent or agents who shall, by the collection and publi- 
cation: of Statistics and papers relating to the subject and by conference with teachers 
and others. disseminate information concerning methods of teaching speech and speech- 
reading; and 

“By using all such other means as may be deemed expedient, fo the end that no 
deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb; or ‘mute, without 
earnest and persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and read the 


lips.” 
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In parsuance of these objects the Association encourages the holding of a summer 
:- school for the training of articulation teachers, and contributes toward the maintenance 
of a normal class of insttuction at the Clarke School for the Deaf, at Northampton, 
“Conventions of articulation teachers and summer meetings of the Association aré 
hisld from fime to time, with the object of improving the methods of teaching speech 
to the deaf by means of lectures and discissions by specialis*s. 


- "Tn addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
the Assocation, through a/ Superintendent, mow carries on the work of the Volta 
Burean in Washington, D. Ci, an institution dealing more generally with the education 
of the déaf. It publishes Tax Vouta Revitw, an illustrated monthly magazine, and 


also issues from time t> time monographs relating to the teaching of speech to the deaf, 


“The Association weicomes to its membership persons who desire to promote. 
= the ttacking of speech and specch-reading. Membership. dues, $2.00 a year, with no 
~ entrarice fee. Life membership, $§0.00. Persons desiring to become membere should 
apply. to. the Superintendent, Volta Bureau, Street aad Volta Place, Washington, 
Ih, Ci indlosing their membership fee. The Associations monthly magazine, THE 
Vous, Review, is sent to all members... 
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The WRIGHT ORAL 


Established in 1894. JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, An Principal. 


select boarding antl day school fof pupil wholly 
s entirely oral and speech ig the ouly meditimy of communication Special attention i is 
: to developing residual hearing, Twelve are: provided five 
An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 


: 
bservationy of ‘Montessorr ¢ connecion Wan 
ASS FOR. TEACHERS OF THE 
in’ Rome with Dr. Montessori, conducted 
. Mr; A. Reno Margulies, whe gpent eight 
i class th eat whieh has becu by hundreds 


